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Editorial 


Peddling myths and dreams 

The days of mass marketing of wilderness activities are numbered 


An article by David Nicholson-Lord 

reprinted from the esteemed UK journal 
New Statesman in The Australian Financial 
Review on the last day of 2002 argues that 
in the present turmoil the idea of the Western 
traveller trying to 'find oneself in the Third 
World is in questionable taste. In particular, 
Nicholson-Lord questions the long-held and 
almost universal '...assumption that well- 
brought-up Westerners have an absolute right 
to travel wherever they wish'. He reasons 
that the modem mass-tourism industry has 
been a highly successful pedlar of the myths 


Douglas in north Queensland; and the pol¬ 
lution of alpine rivers with sewage from ski 
resorts including Victoria's Dinner Plain. 

While these continue unchecked, during 
the last 20 years, a new form of commercial 
development has been added to the list— 
the marketing of wilderness activities by the 
modern mass-tourism industry which has 
increasingly included government as well as 
private enterprise. However, in peddling the 
'myths and dreams' of wilderness activities 
for consumption by the mass market, the 
industry is faced with two problems; first. 


'Millions, „have been wasted in the futile 
pursuit of idiot proofing the bush/ 


and dreams that Western travellers '...can 
escape, from the grimy and pressured rou¬ 
tine of their lives to distant paradises and 
wildernesses where reality is suspended, 
miracles occur and the ends of rainbows 
are located'. 

The huge, largely one-way traffic from 
the developed to the developing world has 
inevitably resulted in stresses, according to 
Nicholson-Lord. These include the submer¬ 
gence of local culture and religion, inappro¬ 
priate land use (for hotels and the like), the 
displacement of labour from traditional agri¬ 
culture to (tourism) service industries, and 
Coca-colonisation. As few locals benefit from 
such developments, and tourists appear 
wealthy, ignorant and insensitive, it is not 
surprising that there is resentment—and re¬ 
cently, violent retaliation—from populations 
in the developing world. They see tourism as 
the cutting edge of Western development and 
that—like much Western development—it 
doesn't work. 

A similar case can be made regarding our 
own natural resources. Since the beginning 
of European occupation, this continent's nat¬ 
ural resources have been considered vast— 
almost limitless-assets; to be cut down, burnt, 
cleared, mined, drained, flooded, sold off 
and polluted in the pursuit of material well¬ 
being. Countless examples of the results of 
this attitude have been reported in Wild, and 
elsewhere, for decades. They include the 
clear-felling of native forests from south-west 
Western Australia to north Queensland; burn¬ 
ing central New South Wales forests for char¬ 
coal; uranium mining in Kakadu; draining 
the Snowy River; flooding Lake Redder; un¬ 
controlled coastal property development 
from Portland in western Victoria to Port 


the wilderness that remains is mostly still 
wilderness because its climate and/or geo¬ 
graphy have made human interference more 
difficult and less appealing and, secondly, 
not everyone has the physical and mental 
resources to safely experience what lies bey¬ 
ond the fringes of civilisation. 

The effective marketing and public re¬ 
lations of 'myths and dreams' goes a long 
way towards addressing both problems. 
Notwithstanding the scarcity of such places 
near road heads-not to mention the prob¬ 
lem of becoming crocodile fodder—images 
of romping with an attractive partner in a 
clear pool beneath a waterfall sell wilder¬ 
ness activities as effectively as they sell every¬ 
thing from cigarettes to condoms. The 'bush 
experience' is commonly represented by 
images of mooning couples lolling in Elysian 
Fields of wild flowers stretching to a blue 
horizon, or of happy families unencumbered 
by more than a single day-pack marvelling 
at 200-year-old forest giants from graded 
tracks. Rucksacks, rain, steep climbs, mud, 
scrub and searing heat don't rate a mention. 

It's one thing to sell 'em the idea of wilder¬ 
ness activities, but what happens when they 
get there? We don't want a lot of disappointed 
punters or, worse, angry punters hell bent 
on suing our pants off because young Shane 
mns over the edge of a cliff or Gaylene is 
mauled by a rogue 'roo startled by her dragon 
tat! 

So, we'll make it safe and easy for 'em! 

Therein, of course, lies the rub. Millions 
of hours of land managers' time—and far 
more taxpayer dollars—have been wasted 
in the futile pursuit of idiot proofing the bush. 
Countless roads, car parks, tracks, camp sites 
and accommodation, barriers, signs, toilets 


and other 'amenities' have been constructed 
'to save visitors from themselves' and to 
make wilderness accessible to all comers. 
And it doesn't end there. Armies of rangers 
and other staff, mountains of 'interpretative 
material', and a jungle of rules, regulations 
and fees have to be negotiated en route to a 
wilderness experience. 

These activities have as much chance of 
achieving their stated objectives as ancient 
alchemists had in turning lead into gold, or 
the alchemists' 'scientific' colleagues had in 
proving that the earth is flat. These mis¬ 
guided characters of old were relatively harm¬ 
less. Their modern-day equals—government 
land managers and bureaucrats—are unwilling 
and/or unable to accept that such wilder¬ 
ness 'development' is an oxymoron; that, in 
fact, they are destroying what they profess 
to make available to the mass market- 
wilderness. 

'Wilderness experiences' are on a con¬ 
tinuum—from brief, uncommitted 'dabbles' 
at the fringe of civilisation to extended 
forays in the most hostile places on earth. If 
we attempt to bring the latter down to our 
level of strength, fitness, skill, experience 
and commitment we simply destroy those 
qualities that make them wilderness. Put 
simply, wilderness can never be for every¬ 
one. Some of it is, and will continue to be, 
beyond our reach. That's simply the way it 
is, and we'd better get used to it. Alter¬ 
natively, we can allow wilderness to con¬ 
tinue to be cut down to our level until, 
ultimately, there is none left. O 

Chris Baxter 


c ^ 

Associate Editor 

An exciting, full-time opportunity 
exists for a suitably experienced 
and qualified person to join the 
Wild team in this important, hands- 
on position. Tasks include planning 
and contents management, liaising 
with contributors, compiling maga¬ 
zine departments, copy editing, cor¬ 
respondence and record keeping. 
Bushwalking and/or rockclimbing in¬ 
volvement highly desirable. Sound 
editorial experience essential. Proven 
reliability, accuracy and IT skills re¬ 
quired. If you fit these criteria send 
a handwritten letter and typed cv to 
Chris Baxter, Wild Publications Pty 
Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran Vic 3181. 
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Expand your 
horizons... 

...recreationally and professionally, 
with innovative instruction courses, 
remote sea kayak eco trekking and 
corporate deveiopment programs. 

• instruction courses to suit everyone, 
from beginners to sea kayak instructors 

• Sea kayak eco touring, from a day 
to multiday expeditions 

• Adventure based development and 
learning programs 

Professionai attitude, comprehensive risk 
management and safety protocols. 
Australian Canoe Inc National Training 
Provider. Fully qualified sea guides and 
sea instructors. 

Licensed operator with Parks Victoria. 

Full public liability insurance cover. 

Meridian Kayak 
Adventures 
1300 656 433 

www.meridiankayak.com.au 
email: meridian@ocean.com.au 


We have unearthed a minor 
I treasure trove of previously sold- | 
out issues of Wild. As the 
numbers are extremely limited, 
you’ll have to move quickly. 

Nos 14, 15, 16, 19, 23, 24, 25, 

I 26, 27, 28, 30, 40, 41,43, 44, 45, I 
46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51,52, 54, 56, 

I 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64 and 67. | 
$7.99 each. Some copies 
may be slightly damaged. 


Phone us at Wild on (03) 9826 8483. 
www.wild.com.au 
emaii: wiid@wild.com.au 


Work at Wild 


merit, mailing and packaging mail- 
inistrative tasks and correspondence, 
ave first-hand experience of rucksack 
lum have a strong record at second- 
equivalent, and a willingness to make 
in this key role. Phone Stephen Hamilton, 
8482. 
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Wildfire 


office polf-^-fCs 

Green Pages too Green 



Wild's support for environmental 

issues is clear, unequivocal and whole¬ 
heartedly supported by its readership. In a 
world in which passionate advocacy is in¬ 
creasingly constrained by commercial im¬ 
peratives, Wild's fearless defence of wilder¬ 
ness areas is needed more than ever. 

However, of late VVi'W's editorial team 
seems to have adopted the position that 
support for the environment inevitably trans¬ 
mutes to uncritical support for a particular 
political party. You have expressed jubilation 
at the election of Greens Party candidates 
(Wild no 87), labelled the Victorian Labor 
Government 'rednecks' (no 85) and have 
presented an unashamed hagiography of 
Greens Party leader. Bob Brown (no 72). It 
is now apparent that the Green Pages are 
compiled by Bob Brown's office. 

For the environment movement, engage¬ 
ment with parliamentary politics is inevit¬ 
able. But even within the environment move¬ 
ment there are multiple perspectives on the 
politics of the environment, and an even 
greater number of strategies adopted. Some 
environmentalists aim to influence the ma¬ 
jor parties through lobbying and campaign¬ 
ing. Some do so more quietly by working 
within the major parties. And others put 
their energy into campaigning for the minor 
parties. 

Analysis of political parties-both major 
and minor—invariably reveals the simultan¬ 
eous existence of idealism, cynicism, com¬ 
promise and pragmatism. If there is a de¬ 
fining feature of politics it is complexity. 
Denial of this complexity does not serve the 
longer term interests of the environment 
movement. 

You owe it to your readers' intelligence to 
present the multiplicity of positions within 
the environment movement. And if you 
choose to present the views of one political 
party or another, you owe it to your reader- 
ship to do so with a critical eye. A mature 
readership is more than capable of digesting 
conflicting arguments and making up its 
own mind. 

Just as Wild's credibility depends on main¬ 
taining an editorial position independent of 
advertisers, it is important that Wild not appear 
to become the mouthpiece of any one 
political party. 

Of course it is your prerogative to put a 
case strongly in favour of one position or 
another, or one party or another, but to do 
so without first having the debate is pat¬ 
ronising, perhaps even counterproductive. 

Andrew Wear 
Garlton Nth, Vic 

Wild erred. Managing Editor 


Lofty responses 

The idea of climbing the highest peak in 
each State and Territory ('A Lofty Chal¬ 
lenge', Wild no 87) has certainly been around 
for many years. 1 would not be surprised to 
hear that this feat has been achieved by 
many. At least one of our diverse coalition 
of experienced South Australian walkers 
achieved the feat within a sk-month period 
in 1988 as part of a Bicentennial pro¬ 
ject...based on this and prior experience, I 
suggest that it would be feasible to climb all 
peaks within the one calendar month... 

Our approach to each of the peaks was 
similar to that used by your authors. How¬ 
ever, we had to abort our approach to Mt 
Woodroffe at that time because we had 
been unable to obtain permission for this 
access... 


One of the highlights for me of the 1988 
climbs was the one which differed from 
those described by your authors. We climbed 
through fresh snow from Dead Horse Gap 
and descended the following day to Geehi 
by Hannells Spur. We had been joined by 
about 20 others to see the sunrise from the 
top of Australia on Australia Day in the Bi¬ 
centennial year! 

R Arthur Ward 
Hawthomdene, SA 

Like many others, my late partner Liz Burch 
and I set ourselves similar objectives to Nick 
and Ben Gough. We also took on the chal¬ 
lenge of getting to and getting up the eight 
highest peaks in all Australian States and 
mainland Territories. We managed all but 
Western Australia and the Northern Territory, 
leaving me with unfinished business. 
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We were even able to climb Mt Wood- 
roffe back in 1995, deep in Aboriginal ter¬ 
ritory. Like Nick and Ben, we were also with 
a party from Desert Tracks and also met 
local Aboriginal custodian Peter Nyaningu. 
Your article was not totally accurate in quot¬ 
ing Peter as doubting that any 'white fellas' 
had climbed the mountain in the past 20 
years. Peter's memory of seven years back 
must have faded a bit as about a dozen of 
us made it to the top in 1995. 

I'd like to hear from folk planning a climb 
of Mt Zeil in 2003 because access is a 
problem, as your article stated. I would like 
to be a part of the next attempt... 

Bob lames 
Townsville, Qld 

Nick and Ben Gough ask whether anyone else 
has bagged the highest peak in each State 
and Territory. On a trip around the highest 
peaks in 1999 I noticed that a couple of the 
preceding journal entries at the top of Mt 
Zeil for that year were written by groups 
who bagged the whole set in one trip. I'm 
pretty sure that the complete set has been 
bagged by bicycle riders too—in fact I think 
I've read about that in Wild, but it may have 
been somewhere else. 

Andy Simpson 
Lane Cove, NSW 

Snow-caves 

The article on the death of the snowboarders 
(Wild no 87) was very interesting. However, 
there are two very important details that 
were not mentioned. 

The first is that carbon dioxide (CO2) in 
high concentrations is rapidly fatal. (There is 
a long history of people going down old 
wells and collapsing, and their friend going 
down to help and also dying due to the 
high concentration of CO2.) The second is 
that CO2 is a heavy gas (hence its high con¬ 
centration at the bottom of the well). 

It is probably more important to have the 
entrance of the snow-cave open and lower 
than the floor of the cave, allowing the CO2 
to exit and be replaced by the lighter air 
mix, than it is to worry about a hole in the 
roof Although, if there are both an exit and 
a hole, the CO2 will escape through the low 
exit and be replaced by fresh air from 
above (rather than the fresh air having to 
come in by the exit). In the presence of a 
blocked, low exit, a hole the size of only 
several centimetres in diameter will be pretty 
useless except to someone very close to it. 

It would seem that in the presence of 
high CO2 concentrations, anyone attempting 
to dig out through a blocked, low exit might 
rapidly die, and it would be safer to try to 
dig through the upper part of the cave... 

Dr Ian Reid 
Woy Woy, NSW 

...snow is porous to an extent; the problem 
is that breath condenses and freezes on the 
interior (of snow-caves) and effectively 'air 
tights' the surface. Ventilation is absolutely 
essential, and a hole straight up or to the lee 
side works best as an 'extractor'. An in¬ 


coming source is also necessary and thus we 
were never allowed to block the entrance 
with a rucksack. For those of us who con¬ 
sider camping above the snowline I would 
suggest adding a length of acrylic pipe to 
the survival kit (a length about 1.5 metres 
should suffice but stay out of potential wind- 
drift sites; it is only too easy to be buried)... 

Barry Turner 
Blairgowrie, Vic 

Lessons from nature 

In 1972 I walked into Lake Redder just a 
few months before the rising dam waters 
flooded one of Australia's most beautiful 
places. The experience motivated me to 
contribute in many ways to the voluntary 
conservation movement for the next 30 
years. But 1 had to earn a living and I chose 
to work in the mining industry. I've never 
regretted that decision because the wealth 
created by 200 years of mining just 0.1 per 
cent of the Australian land surface has given 
us the economic ability to protect so much 
of what remained once our environmental 
conscience was awakened in the 1970s. 

So it was with some irony that I read the 
article in Green Pages (Wild no 86) about 
the campaign to drain Lake Redder and re¬ 
store its environment. Of all the States, Tas¬ 
mania is probably the one most opposed to 
mining and economic development, yet it 
will be the techniques of mine-site rehab¬ 
ilitation developed by the mining industry 
that will be used to help restore Lake Redder, 
should it ever be drained... 

Tasmania's current dependence on tourism 
and agriculture as its two major industries 
has created a State with high unemploy¬ 
ment and many other social problems, in 
spite of very generous funding from the 
Federal Government. This narrow focus of 
the State's economy is contrary to the lessons 
learned from nature: that diversity provides 
strength and resilience. 

If the electricity from Lake Redder is no 
longer needed, by all means drain the lake. 
But the need to go well beyond the con¬ 
tinual Green opposition to virtually all eco¬ 
nomic development in Tasmania is one of 
the messages to the future that should have 
been placed in the Lake Redder time cap¬ 
sule. just as your readers are enjoying the 
products of mining in your magazine (pig¬ 
ments and colours on your pages, printing 
machinery made from metals, electricity 
from the burning of coal to run these 
machines), so it's time for Tasmania to wake 
up and reinvent its future, with mining and 
a restored Lake Redder we hope to be in¬ 
cluded as part of that brighter future. 

Bemie Masters 
(by email) 

Clever country? 

I came to Australia from Europe a year ago 
and settled in East Gippsland for many 
reasons. The environment and the people 
are two of those reasons. 

I love to see and be in the natural en¬ 
vironment and often take weekend drives. 


and go bushwalking and canoeing to enjoy 
this area and get to know it. 

I have been hearing about the arguments 
to do with logging and tried to form a 
balanced opinion, not knowing enough and 
being a newcomer. 

Recently I drove along the Yalmy road to 
see the Snowy River National Rark. The 
book I have said it went through a spec¬ 
tacular forest. Well, it was. Was a forest I 
mean. I was shocked to see the two signs 
that said 'Snowy River National Rark' and 
'Welcome to the Snowy River Wilderness', 
then a huge, cut-down area of this beautiful 
old-growth forest not far on (it is right at the 
junction with the Rodger River Track) and, 
as far as I could judge from the position of 
the two signs, within the boundaries of the 
park. When I made enquiries I was told that 
it was...allowed. 

Even so, I still wonder how something 
like that can be allowed to happen in such 
proximity to a National Rark. That sight has 
so upset me that I don't ever want to go 
back. I wonder whether tourists who come 
from further away feel the same. I don't 
know enough about the logging issue to be 
too vocal about it. All I know is that this 
seems like a crime. It is something that we 
Europeans would have done centuries ago. 
We have almost no original forests left, only 
what bits we allowed to grow back as we 
wanted them to. Australia should know 
better. 

Why can't this 'clever country' learn that 
its original environment is its greatest asset 
and other countries would pay millions to 
have back what they destroyed? 

Ginzia Mariolini 
Bairnsdale, Vic 

Get an education 

Wild Gear Surveys are perfect the way they 
are; don't worry about telling people what 
to buy—those people should get an edu¬ 
cation. Above all, maintain your inde¬ 
pendence. 

Graig Garrioch 
Heidelberg, Vic 

Firstly, I love Wild. It's a great magazine. 
Keep up the good work. 

Secondly, don't change the Gear Surveys... 

Noam Olshina 
(by email) 

No Quentin! 

I yet again looked forward to receiving the 
latest issue of Wild in the post and, as 1 
usually do, immediately turned the pages to 
read 'The Wild Life' according to Quentin 
Chester. My enthusiasm for starting the 
magazine off with Quentin comes from 
enjoying the humour and wit with which 
he describes the experiences of life in the 
bush. Being able to view the world from the 
funny side of life is a treasured attribute in 
this current climate of doom and gloom. 

So it is with great disappointment that 1 
turned the pages of Wild no 86 to find no 
Quentin! I hope his absence means that he 
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Lightweight and collapsible, the Platypus water bottle is unlike any other 
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Big Zip 

Big Zip™ reservoirs feature a patented, bomb-proof, wide-opening zip 
closure.This makes it quick and easy to fill them with water, to add ice cubes 
or drink mixes, and to thoroughly clean and dry. Built with the same flexible, 
durable, three-layer laminate as Platypus bottles. Big Zip™ reservoirs 
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There is no one else 

Willis's Walkabouts is the only Northern 
Territory tour operator who offers trips that 
take you far beyond the vehicle tracks into a 
wilderness where no vehicle will ever go. 

No one else offers such a selection; 

35 different bushwalking holidays 
in the NT, 20 in the Kimberley and Pilbara. 

Why go overseas? 

In northern Australia you have 

• No worries about the collapsing Aussie dollar 

• Spectacular scenery & predictable weather. 

• Clear tropical pools, perfect for swimming, 
pure enough to drink, 

• Aboriginal rock art. 

• True wilderness where you can walk for days 
or weeks without seeing a soul. 

If you'd like a different kind of nature-based holiday, check 
out our website or ask for our brochure and find out why 
our clients come back again and again, year after year. 

- [ www.bushwalkingholidays.com.au 

Willis's Walkabouts 12 Carrington St 
Millner NT 0810 Email: walkabout@ais.net.au 


Phone: (08) 8985 2134 Fax: (08) 8985 2355 





is just taking a well-earned break enjoying 
the bush somewhere and not a permanent 
change to the magazine. 

Heather Morrison 
Emerald, Vic 


Fraud squad 

Photographers, you should all be ashamed 
of yourselves for misrepresenting nature! In 
future, please contact Mr O'Hara (Wildfire, 
Wild no 87) with a brief description of how 
you propose to use your equipment/take 
your shot so as not to disappoint him! I 
suspect Angus Munro (Folio, Wild no 87) 
will now expect a call from the Hobart fraud 
squad for having us believe Mt Wellington 
floats on a hazy sea! Shame, Angus, shame! 

Chris Bibby 
(by email) 


Buzzer 

What do I have to do to take up the chal¬ 
lenge offered by Angela Wild (Wildfire, 
Wild no 87) to attempt Federation Peak in 
january 2004? My husband and I and a 
couple of friends, ranging in age from 43 to 
56, started bushwalking about five years 
ago and have dreamed of Federation Peak 
and Tasmania since walking the Overland 
Track and spending time travelling around 
the State in March 2000. We have declared 
that we will go back to Tassie and at least 
walk to Federation Peak, if not climb it. The 
couple of articles from previous issues of 
Wild, that Angela mentioned reading, have 
certainly also fuelled our imagination... 

...thanks for the great magazine. It's a real 
buzz to find it in my letter-box. No one gets 
much sense from me until I've had my fill 
of Wild on that particular mail day. 

Dawn Keirle 

Cobar, NSW 


Profit insurance 

It seems at least some of your readership 
has swallowed the insurance industry's pro¬ 
paganda about public liability claims. Courts, 
lawyers and injured people are blamed for 
the sudden rise in premiums. The reality is 
that the profit margins of the insurance in¬ 
dustry have been slashed by a fall in invest¬ 
ment returns, the failure of HIH, and massive 
disasters overseas. Premiums have been 
dramatically increased in order to prop up 
those sagging profit margins and to readjust 
premium levels in general insurance across 
the board because they were kept unreal¬ 
istically low by HIH for many years. 

We are not paying higher premiums be¬ 
cause badly injured people have been suc¬ 
cessful in obtaining compensation but be¬ 
cause of the way insurance companies do 
business. 

Marko Cvjeticanin 
(by email) 

Readers' letters are welcome (with sender's full name 
and address for verification). A selection will be pub¬ 
lished in this column. Letters of less than 200 words are 
more likely to be printed. Write to Wild, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Vic, 3181 or email wild@wild.com.au 
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Subscribe to Wild 



PHONE: 

(03) 9826 8483 
or 

ONLINE: 

www.wnd.com.au 

You can also SUBSCRIBE BY 
EMAIL or MAIL or by FAX —see opposite 



► SAVE up to $10 

► FREE home delivery 

► PROTECTION against price increases 


► FREE WitdGVlDE of your choice 


► Get your copy FIRST 

plus 

FREE STUFF! 


► FREE Wild back issue of your choice 
when you subscribe for three years 


3 years $85.80 save $ 10.05 ($163 overseas-airmail) 
2 years $58.90 save $ 5.00 ($110 overseas—airmail) 

1 year $31.95 ($56.95 overseas—airmail) 


All offers apply to new and renewing subscribers and must be requested when paying for your order. 

WUd is published each March, June, September and December. Subscriptions start with the next issue. Allow up to 12 weeks for delivery of your first copy. 


)GST. 











Wild THINGS 


Wild Back Issues 

$7.99 Ca ($13.25 overseas—airmail) 
SPECIAL! Anv 5 <e«,udngrare ssues. 
for only $30 (Australia only) 

For details of contents of each Wild issue, 
visit www.wild.com.au/wild/wildback.htm 
Issue nos available: 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 29, 
31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 42, 53, 55, 
57, 65, 66, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 
77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87. 



^MUIDES 

YOUR BUSH POCKET-PARTNERS 

$8.20 ea 

($8.50 overseas-airmail) 
Alternative Tasmanian 
Walks <^T 
Blue Mountains 
Canyons cmc 

Blue Mountains Walks cbbw 
Classic New South Wales 
Walks 

Classic Tasmanian World Heritage Walks cb™ 

Classic Victorian Alpine Walks okv 

Cooking for the Bush cbcb 

Equipment for Bushwalking cbeb 

Getting Started gbcs 

Peak Bagging Walks cbpb 

Waterfalls Walks c... 

White-water Paddling in Victoria cbwp 



Wild Indexes 

$7r75 ea 

SPECIAL! 

Any 3 for $10 

1981-83 1988-89 

1984-85 1990-91 

1986-87 1992-93 

(Not available for 
subsequent issues) 



Wild Binders 



$19.95 ea 


($23.95 overseas—airmail) 
Holds eight magazines 
+ index 


Wild Posters 

420 X 297 mm 



Laminated 
$15.20 ea 

($18.55 overseas—airmail) 
Cape Woolamai 
The Viking 


Clear Plastic Covers 
for WildGUlDES and 
/lockGUIDES 

$2.30 ea ($3.10 overseas—airmail) 


Photocopies 
of Wild/Rock 
Articles 
$7.9 9/article 

($8.55 overseas-airmail) 


Please allow 28 days for delivery of goods. All goods may not arrive in same package. 
All prices include packing and either surface mail within Australia or airmail to overseas. 


Phone us 

(03) 9826 8483 

(Bankcard, MasterCard, Visa) 

Online 

www.wild.com.au 

(Bankcard, MasterCard, Visa) 

in writing 

FAX: (03) 9826 3787 

(Bankcard, MasterCard, Visa) 

EMAIL: wild(§wild.com.au 

(Bankcard, MasterCard, Visa) 

MAIL: 

Wild, Reply Paid 415 
Wild Publications Pty Ltd 
PO Box 415 
Prahran Vic 3181 

(No postage stamp required) 

(Credit card, cheque or money order) 


To order in writing 

J List what you want 
2 Determine the total cost 
2 Advise us of your credit card 

details: (Minimum credit card order $10) 

• Type of card 
(Bankcard, MasterCard, 
Visa) 

• Card number 

• Card expiry date 

• Card holder's name 
(please print) 

• Signature (for faxed or 
mailed orders) 

• Date 
OR 

Enclose cheque or money 
order (to Wild Publications Pty Ltd) 

4 Provide the name, address, 
postcode and phone number— 
for delivery of order. 
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CLOSED TOES, OPEN MINDS, AND 
THRIVING IN THE NEW OUTDOORS 


ClD Team leva travels the globe and logs 
y the miles: 3-tlme World Record Holder 
Tao Berman, current Silver Medalist 
and former Freestyle World Champion 
Eric SouthwicK, and the Teva U.S. 
Mountain r._nntng »am are some of 
those taking Teva further than ever 
before. 



Do more in Teva for all seasons. 
Performance trail runners, unique cold 
weather approach, and beautiful oil 
pull-up leather boots, shoes, clogs, 
and slides - outdoor footwrear for all 
people. 


Through increased ad spending, tour¬ 
ing with music festivals like Reggae oh 
the River, and hosting white-water and 
trail competions across the country. 
Teva’s everywhere at once. 


(03) 9427 9422 Rustralia 


(09) 373 )460 Neuj Zealand 


THE ANODYNE - A NEW 
TE A FOR A NEW DAY 





Info 


The Alps 
ablaxe! 

A series of massive, uncontrolled bush- 
fires-unrivalled in extent since the in¬ 
famous 1939 bushfires-have destroyed 
more than a million hectares of native 
forest in the Australian Alps. Extending 
from just east of the north-eastern Vic¬ 
torian city of Wangaratta, through south¬ 
ern New South Wales to the suburbs of 
Canberra in the Australian Capital Ter- 
ritory-where some 500 houses were 
destroyed and four people died-the 
disastrous fires burnt, almost unchecked, 
for most of January. There were also 
serious bushfires in southern and north¬ 
eastern Tasmania and near Perth in West¬ 
ern Australia. 

Possibly triggered by some of the 
driest conditions on record following 
prolonged drought, there were major 
fires on Mt Buffalo, Mt Feathertop and 
Mt Hotham, Mt Bogong, Mt Pinnibar, 
and the Snowy Mountains. As these 
fires continued to bum unchecked they 
joined to form a single, massive blaze 
over a front of hundreds of kilometres. 
Numerous towns and ski resorts from 
Bright in Victoria to Thredbo in NSW 
were seriously threatened and were 
fully—or partly—evacuated. On some 
days a pall of smoke obliterated the sky 
over western Victoria, hundreds of kilo¬ 
metres away. 

In late January authorities used news¬ 
paper advertisements to advise' the 
public not to enter large tracts of Na¬ 
tional Park including in the Mt Buffalo 
and Alpine National Parks. Many 
historical huts and other structures were 
razed including the Mt Franklin Chalet, 
the oldest ski lodge on the Australian 
mainland, in the Namadgi National 
Park, ACT. As we went to press it was 
thought that some ten huts had been 
lost in the Kosciuszko National Park- 
two thirds of which was burnt-includ¬ 
ing Cesjacks, Derschkos and Pretty 
Rain. In Victoria at least three popular 
huts are believed to have been des¬ 
troyed: Derrick, Dibbins and Spargos. 

Not surprisingly, the fires also re¬ 
ignited the debate about forest manage¬ 
ment including the use of controlled 
bums. An article in the Melbourne Age 
on 24 January quoted timber industry 
figures' claiming that recently an¬ 
nounced (and minuscule) Victorian 
Government logging cuts would result 
in a dangerous loss of bushfire-fighting 
machinery and expertise. One was 
quoted as saying: '[Loggers! know the 
bush. They know how to cut roads into 
it and they know how to work it. 
They're real good people in a fire. " 




Kangaroo Hoppet 2002 


Above, men's winners, Kan¬ 
garoo Hoppet 2002, Anthony 
Evans (left, third), Victorian 
Minister for Tourism John 
Pandazopoulos, Stanislav Rezac 
(first), and Cameron Morton 
(with daughter Lucy). Right, 
women's winners, Sarah Peters 
(left, second), Belinda Phillips 
(first), and Camille Melvey. 
Stephen Curtain 


Luxemburg and Lebanon were new among 
a total of 24 nations, including Australia, 
to have entries in the latest edition of this 
42-kilometre event held on 31 August at 
Falls Creek, Victoria. After an excellent ski 
season, with the Falls Creek cross-country 
trails being groomed since early July, the 
weather warmed up in the three days lead¬ 
ing up to the race. This year's winning time 
of 2 hours, 10 minutes and 40 seconds 
from the Czech Republic's Stanislav Rezac 
for the men's division of the Kangaroo 


Hoppet was well down on last year's win¬ 
ning time of 1:52:43. Australians Cameron 
Morton and Anthony Evans clocked times 
of 2:15:43 and 2:18:48 for second and 
third places, respectively. In the women's 
division, Australians also fared well, with 
first and third places being scooped by 
Belinda Phillips (2:30:53) and Camille 
Melvey (2:41:12), respectively. Canadian 
Sarah Peters placed second in a time of 
2:40:14. 

Stephen Curtain 


Rogaining-'Search but no rescue 


In 2002 rogaining celebrated its 25th anni¬ 
versary. During the past 25 years rogaining 
has enjoyed an excellent safety record with 
many thousands of incident-free rogaine 
days recorded. However, in June 2002 at the 
popular Paddy Pallin six-hour rogaine, held in 
the very rugged sandstone country at Newnes 
in the Wollemi National Park, NSW, that 
record was tested. One hour after the 3 pm 
finish time only 598 of the 600 competitors 
had returned. The missing pair were iden¬ 
tified—a father and adult daughter novice 
team; on the dashboard of their empty car was 


a pristine copy of Rogaining-Cross Country 
Nairigation. Their route intention sheet lodged 
with the organisers indicated the first few 
control points to be visited but not beyond. 
However, on their intended route the team 
had not registered at a manned pass leading 
up to the sandstone plateau 400 metres above 
the starting point. Had they slipped through 
undetected? 

Three teams of experienced rogainers 
equipped with radios, torches, whistles, first 
aid gear and warm clothing set out just after 
dark to complete six-hour loops searching 
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SCARRY 

no place too far... 


For more than four decades SCARPA boots 
have been recognised for their superb fit, 
function and durability. In fact, we were 
making bushwalking boots when the other 
guys were just making running shoes. 


We go that bit further. 

So you can. 



Model Shown: SL 


Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd 
Call (02) 9438 2266 for your nearest stockist 
sales@outdooragencies.com.au 



Your Feet are ugly enough. 

Don’t subject them to poorly Fitted boots. 


Boot Fitting is an art. The human Foot varies in size 
and shape so much, choosing boots is best leFt ii 
the hands oF experts. At Ajays in Heathmont and 
Eastern Mountain Centre in Hawthorn, your 
Feet are measured and visually assessed. 

Then our experienced staFF recommend ^ ^ 





the most suitable brands and styles For 
your needs. With our independent 
advice and an extensive selection 
oF walking boots From around the 
world, you can't put a Foot wrong. 
We guarantee it! 


JIOYL 


EMC 


SNOW COUNTRY SPORTS 


Eastern Mountain Centre 
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TTO REACH AMBITIOUS GOALS 
REQUIRES METICULOUS 
' PLANNING AND STRONG 
■- DETERMINATION... 

DEilll - 

Roald Amundsen won the race to the 
South Pole because of exact plan¬ 
ning, superior pertormance and an 
unwavering desire to succeed. 

The Deuter AiRCONTACT carrying 
system is the winning resuit of our 
ambition to create an ellicient, 
breathabie back system lor large- 
capacity hiking backpacks. Detailed 
design work resulted in a lull range 
ol rucksacks (45-85 litres) which pro¬ 
vide superior pertormance. Center 
AIRCONTACT packs are fully size- 
adjustable (including slim-fit ver¬ 
sion), and offer excellent ventilation, 
heavy-duty construction with lile- 
lime warranty, reinforced waist- 
belts, and hydration-bladder compat- 


• »"■ 

I ^ 


Ph (02) 9695 7744 
, service@velovila.co 

CIGUtOr www.deuter.com 




the appropriate sector of the course. Radio 
checks every hour maintained commun¬ 
ication. It was cold but conditions could have 
been much worse. There was no mobile 
phone coverage and at 10 pm the decision 
was made for a group to drive to a phone 
and contact the family (to tell them what 
happened, find out what bushwalking experi¬ 
ence the team had and to gather details of 
their clothing and other gear), and inform 
the police. For the first time in the history of 
rogaining, organisers had to enlist external 
assistance, and at 10.30 pm the Lithgow 
police were called from a remote house. 

At dawn police and State Emergency Ser¬ 
vice personnel arrived, another two search 


teams of rogainers also left to search dif¬ 
ferent gullies and later after the mist had 
lifted the police helicopter came and began 
a grid search pattern. At 11.30 am word came 
that the missing team had walked into a 
farm near Glen Davies, well but tired and 
hungry and also well off the rogaine map. 
The explanation; an unfamiliar compass had 
led to the north arrow being mistaken for 
the south! 

Julian Ledger, NSW Rogaining Association 

S C R O G G I N 

•i* The Australian documentary The Second 
Step (recently screened on ABC TV), 



Wild Diary listings provide information about 
nicksack-sports events and instruction courses run 
by non commercial organisations. Send items for 
publication to the Managing Editor, Wild, POBox 
415, Prahran, Vic 3181. Email wild@wild.com.au 

June 

15 Paddy Pallin 6 hr R NSW (02) 9990 3480 


filmed and directed by Gary Caganoff, 
has received two major awards at im¬ 
portant international film festivals. The 
film about above-the-knee double-leg 
amputee Warren Macdonald's epic 
journey to Federation Peak in South¬ 
west Tasmania, won the jury's Grand 
Prize (Best Film) at the 27th Banff 
Mountain Film Festival, in Canada, and 
Best Mountaineering Film at the Kendal 
Mountain Film Festival, in the UK. Both 
festivals were held in November. 


August 

23 6/12 hr R NSW (02) 9990 3480 

October 

11-12 24 hr NSW Championships R NSW (02) 9990 3480 

November 

23 Socialoaine R NSW (02) 9990 3480 




•i* Victoria's Mansfield Apex Club has pur¬ 
chased three EPIRBs which are avail¬ 
able, at no charge, from the Mansfield 
Police Station for use in remote areas 
in case of emergency. O 

Readers' contributions to this department, including high- 
resolution digital photos (on CD, not by email) or colour 
slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 200 words 
are more likely to be published. Send them to Wild, PO 
Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181 or email wild® wild.com.au 
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At last! A jacket that keeps 
you and your shorts dry. 


How many times have you asked yourself, “why 
don’t they make a bush walking jacket that’s long 
enough to keep my darn shorts dry?” 

That’s what clients have been asking since we launched the 
revolutionary Flexothane Grampian jacket in 1999. After 
numerous feedback sessions, the number one improvement 
suggestion from all current users was, “Make it longerl”. 

So we have. The Grampian jacket now has a long back length 
of 105cm. That means no more wet shorts!!! And that’s not 
all - check out the other great design features on the 


ORmGI 


31 Mama street Healesville Vic 3777 

PHONE FREE 1800 674640 


All these great features for the low 
investment of ^ 

. . $259-95 

c, 


stretches upjto 150% and 
returns to original sifepe without damage 
Super lightweight, soft and - ■ ■ 

Machine washable 

Unbelievably strong aRcfair permeable 
Resistant to oil derivatives and 
variety of chemicals 

www.oringi.com.au 


Peaked, fold away, adjustable hood 
Fits all head sizes! 

Garment weight just 700 grams 
Takes up minimal space! 

Double storm flap, press stud and zip coat 
closure system 

Full internal storm cuff and Velcro closure at 
wrist to help prevent water run back 
Draw cord through waist for shape 
Extra long back length - 105 cm 
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Tassie's Finest Walking 
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The Western and Eastern Arthurs from end to end, by Rob Mueller 


It all starts simply enough. Andrew 

and I are reminiscing about our epic Fed¬ 
eration Peak walk six years ago. I suggest 
that we walk the Western Arthurs some time. 
We look at the map and see that sharp ridge¬ 
line, falling off into glacial lakes like Oberon 
and Cygnus, named after the planets, con¬ 
stellations and stars. As usual his answer is: 
'Yeah, sounds like a great idea.' Often that's 
about as far as it gets. 

We mention the idea to Bamaby who 
mentions it to Tessa, the girl with whom 
he'd travelled through South America, as 
well as to Kate, his current housemate, and 
then to some girl Lucy whom he'd met at a 
conservation meeting. Suddenly it isn't just 
a passing idea. It's turning into a real trip 
with six confirmed walkers, all yearning for 
two weeks of extreme wilderness to save 
their minds from tedious desk jobs. 

The usual machinations take their course; 
maps and equipment are bought, begged 
and borrowed, flights booked, food hurriedly 


organised. We divide all our meals into in¬ 
dividual units and our mathematicians cal¬ 
culate our allotment of seven Vita-wheats a 
day. Somehow our sole vegetarian is sent on 
a mission to buy lunch salami for the group. 
She returns with a whole 1.2 kilogram log 
of salami, which she refuses to have any 
part in carrying. We end up with about one 
cubic inch of salami a day, each—not a lot 
when paired with seven Vita-wheats. 

It's been some time since any of us have 
done a serious walk but it doesn't take long 
to get back into the zone. Passing through 
some low forest and into the open, the 
setting sun casts a golden light across the 
Arthur Plains and views of the Western 
Arthur Range fill us with expectation. The 
cameras start to click, preparing for what 
was later to be an excessive array of slightly 
different views of the same grass plains with 
rugged mountains in the background. Twi¬ 
light guides us to our first camp-site at junc¬ 
tion Creek. The usual first-night camp fash¬ 


ion parade of newly acquired gear draws 
appropriate looks of envy from each other. 

Dappled sun through the trees wakes us 
and subsequently the first calls of nature as 
well. Each person tramps off, paper under 
arm, towards the toilet and returns with a 
curious 'I'm not sure I reeeeally just saw 
that' look. There are jokes about abduction 
by aliens. Finally it is my turn; I walk with 
trepidation up the narrow path. A Tas¬ 
manian Parks & Wildlife sign greets me, 
describing efforts to reduce damage with 
the installation of 'fly in, fly out' toilets. I see 
what spooked them all: a large, green, disc¬ 
shaped container with a screw-top lid, tem¬ 
porarily anchored to the ground. We joke 
about visions of helicopters flying them out 
and accidentally losing them over some 
town-the most horrific 'unidentified flying 
object' imaginable. 

A flat track across button-grass plains 
takes us straight to the base of Moraine A. 
We brace ourselves for what looks like an 






endless and increasingly steep climb. We 
rest on some rocks halfway up and before 
we know it we're on the ridgetop. We eat 
lunch and fill our lungs with the cool, fresh 
air. The ridge of sharp peaks we'll be walk¬ 
ing the next week is to the south¬ 
east, eventually falling away to 
green plains and Lake Fortuna. 

The warm afternoon sun guides us 
over the gentle saddles and we 
descend to Lake Cygnus, take off 
our boots and enjoy dipping our 
feet in the water. Eventually the 
mountains swallow the sinking sun 
and its warmth, forcing us to cook 
dinner quickly and retire. 

The sun is barely up and already we can 
feel sweat forming. The gentle saddles of the 
day before have disappeared and the track 
is steeper and rockier. A languishing lunch 
at Square Lake refuels us before the long 
climb to the saddle next to Mt Orion, just 
as we're ready to take a break. Lake Oberon 


appears. Pandanni plants litter the green slopes 
and grey crags, before the drop to the dark- 
blue water below. Everyone scrambles for 
their cameras, determined to take the defin¬ 
itive photo. We climb down to the lake and 


set up camp. In one of those peaceful 
moments we sit contemplatively by the 
stream, collecting water from a trickle. 
Around us there is only the gentle, distant 
sound of the breeze through the trees. 

The track notes tell us that we're now 
entering the hardest section of the walk; 


from Lake Oberon it's a climb over rocks 
and slabs and through narrow, keyhole gaps. 
Disaster strikes when a bottle of sprouts 
Kate has been growing is knocked off her 
pack, spraying half-grown sprouts over the 
rocks below. Luckily we manage 
to find most of them. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the track does not let up. 
Steeper and steeper sections en¬ 
sue. We reach the next camp site 
at High Moor thoroughly tired and 
sore. We pitch our tents, grimacing 
as a group coming from the other 
direction tells us that the next 
section is just as hard. 

The morning brings our first bad 
omen. Clouds have come in and the wind 
has picked up. As we start to walk, the first 
drops of rain begin to hit our faces and 
continue on and off during the day. A 
complex route winds through the Beggary 
Bumps. In places the track is nearly vertical 
—steps have been cut into the peat by thou- 
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sands of feet before us. Every now and then 
we come to a completely collapsed section 
of track and lower ourselves on exposed 
roots. 

While many sections of the walk have 
sweeping views of untouched lakes and 
ragged peaks, sometimes walking can just 
feel like trudging, step after step. If it's 
raining, you feel like a horse with blinkers. 
When it's not too steep, your mind wan¬ 
ders; people start to talk about all sorts of 
weird ideas. We considered inventing a 
person. Like the tales of the Yeti or the 
abominable snowman, we decided to create 
a mythical figure, a lone hiker in the moun¬ 
tains whom no one had ever seen. He'd be 


gully. The track opens a bit more and, after 
a long and strenuous day, we find ourselves 
at Haven Lake. Despite the name, the wind 
howls, sending ripple patterns swirling across 
the lake's surface. We feel a small sense of 
relief knowing that the hardest part of the 
walk is now behind us. 

All night the wind blows a gale and there's 
no respite in the morning. The sun darts in 
and out of the clouds before disappearing 
completely. However, being able to walk 
rather than scramble makes a welcome 
change. By 3 pm we are at Promontory 
Lake but the rain has begun to set in as only 
Tasmanian rain can. 'Let's camp here and 
wait it out', I pipe up. Nobody disagrees. 


'By the time we reach Bechervaise 
Plateau, we are still seriously 
spooked' 


the Goran Kropp of the Tasmanian wilder¬ 
ness. For those who don't know, Goran 
Kropp was a Swede who cycled from Swe¬ 
den to Nepal in 1995 carrying over 100 kilo¬ 
grams of supplies and equipment, climbed 
Mt Everest without bottled oxygen and, just 
to prove a point, cycled back home again. 

We reach the ominously named Tilted 
Chasm, an eroded scree slope, and Lovers 
Leap, a short-cut four metre drop to a long 


When you get into camp early and it 
starts to rain, there generally isn't a lot to 
do. Your main choices are reading your book 
(if you have one) or playing cards (if you 
have them). The only other option is food 
talk. What's left to eat, who has the blocks 
of chocolate, who ate all the Smarties and 
cashews from the scroggin bag and, finally, 
what's for dinner. Being in a tent feels very 
disembodied; you can't see anything, but 



you can hear what's going on nearby, like 
two ships passing through a fog. 'What 
should we have for dinner?' I call out to the 
other tent. 'I'm thinking the rice sounds 
good.' 

'Not the rice, let's have pasta.' 

'Rice.' 

'Pasta.' 

'RICE.' I have to get out of here for a 
while. I put on a lot of clothes and unzip 
the tent. I step out and notice that we have 























a companion. He's arrived quietly and is 
quickly setting up. He comes from Perth 
and his name is Tristan. I discover that in 
five-six hours (in one day) he has walked 
what took us 14 hours (split between two 
days). From High Moor to Promontory 
Lake in less than six hours. Impossible—I 
think to myself. 1 wander back to relay this 
information to the others. 

'Impossible', they all say but 1 can hear 
the doubt in their voices. We start to cook 


The next day brings more of the same 
wind and rain, only now it is colder wind and 
wetter rain. Our initial plan was to walk only 
the Western Arthurs but our good progress 
leads us to believe that we may be able to 
complete a traverse including an ascent of 
Federation Peak. Thus, despite my whiny pro¬ 
testing, we pack up camp and head off to 
across Centaurus Ridge in the wake of Tristan. 

Things hit a low at lunch; we huddle in a 
small cave in a complete white-out. Every- 


and Federation Peak. By this point, we have 
decided that the full trip is on. We gather 
strength at the base of Luckmans Lead. Yet 
again, we overestimate the climb. Before 
we know it, we have reached the area just 
below the summit. An hour or so later, we 
arrive at the boarded camp site at Stuart 
Saddle and meet our welcoming committee 
(Tristan) who has kindly convinced some 
other recent arrivals to move on to Goon 
Moor. 



Approached from Moraine A, the Western Arthurs start off benignly enough... Near Mt Hesperus. Baxter 


dinner and our mystery man comes over to 
join us. By the end of the evening, we have 
a new friend, walking companion and story¬ 
teller. He had camped at High Moor the 
night before but hadn't got any sleep. The 
wind had been so strong that it had snapped 
one of the guy wires on his tent. His 
mission is to make it to Federation Peak so 
that he can climb it on his birthday, in four 
days' time. No easy feat but he has a secret 
weapon—trekking poles. We're sceptical but 
by the end of the evening he has convinced 
us that the extra stability and leverage allows 
you to walk significantly faster. 


one is wearing all their clothes but it isn't 
enough to stop the shivering. We walk on, 
failing to see anything of the craggy forma¬ 
tions we were crossing. Suddenly, the cloud 
lifts a bit and in scattered beams of sun the 
crags are exposed, along with our seemingly 
lost smiles. We take our first photos in days 
and march off the Western Arthurs with a 
burst of energy. By the time we reach Lake 
Rosanne, Tristan is already set up and waiting. 

The next day, we reach the track junction 
and have to decide whether to return to the 
Scotts Peak Dam car park across the Arthur 
Plains or to continue to the Eastern Arthurs 


The route from Goon Moor to Thwaites 
Plateau is comprised of steep, rocky sections 
and it is surrounded by unbelievably sharp 
and scratchy scoparia bushes. Gaiters give 
little protection. By 2 pm we are at Thwaites 
Plateau. With clouds beginning to move in, 
we decide that today is probably our best 
chance at Federation Peak. We scoff a late 
lunch, pack some essentials and head to the 
direct ascent route. As we arrive at its base, 
who should come virtually bounding down 
from the summit to greet us but our in¬ 
trepid Western Australian. Without a mo¬ 
ment's hesitation he decides he'd like to go 
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The Other Side of the Arthurs 

We're loving them to death, by Chris Baxter 


Humankind's disastrous destruction of the 
natural environment is already documented. 
The deforestation of Europe, the 'toxification' 
of the former USSR, and the wholesale clear- 
felling of Amazon rainforest are but a fraction 
of a depressing list. But it comes as a shock to 
realise that wilderness-loving Australian bush- 
walkers of the 21 St century are contributing 
to the demise of one of the world's most 
beautiful mountain regions. 

Last year I fulfilled a long-held ambition to 
traverse the Western Arthurs. I had not been 


other equipment To try to prevent this from 
occurring, brushes are provided for walkers 
to scrub their belongings upon entering and 
leaving the region. 

The dank, muddy camp-sites at Junction 
CreeK long since denuded of all underfoot 
vegetation, are a further shocking reality. 

A sidetrack pointing to the toilet leads to a 
one-and-a-half metre tall, flat-topped, metallic- 
looking ball unlike the expected or familiar 
little building. It looks like one of the mines 
used to blow up shipping in the Second World 



The jewel in the crown' of the Western Arthurs, Lake Oberon. Nick Tapp 


in the region since a series of trips to the 
Eastern Arthurs in the 1960s and 1970s, and 
had never visited this range. 

The roads and other earthworks associated 
with the flooded Lake Redder are an eyesore 
clearly visible from many high points in 
South-west Tasmania including from much 
of the Western Arthurs. But after leaving 
your vantage point you are confronted with 
damage of another origin—the unpleasant 
reality of bushwalker impact on this fragile 
region of high rainfall. Stepping off the short 
section of duckboards, you immediately plunge 
into a deep, muddy trench that continues for 
many kilometres across the region's extensive 
button-grass plains. 

Junction Creek, a popular camp-site, brings 
a further shock. A sign at the creek crossing 
advises of the risk to many of the area's plant 
species from the presence of cinnamon fungus 
(Phytophthora cinnamoni). This disease is 
spread by soil carried on walkers' boots and 


War, except for a sign that advises you to 
squat on top and secure the lid when you've 
finished. Each year Parks Tasmania helicopters 
these toilets from the region for emptying. 
As this costs thousands of dollars, the sign 
also requests that users help to reduce the 
frequency of such flights by not urinating in 
the toilets. 

This is one of the best examples of the 
extraordinary work Parks Tasmania does to 
protect the area from further damage. In a 
region where rocky, root-infested ground 
makes the effective burying of human waste 
extremely difficult (almost impossible with¬ 
out a trowel) the provision of these facilities 
at many camp-sites, particularly in the Western 
Arthurs, is almost essential. (Apart from aes¬ 
thetic considerations, the pollution of drinking- 
water, and resultant illnesses, would other¬ 
wise be a real possibility.) 

As you climb Moraine A on to the Western 
Arthurs the eroded tracks snake their way to 


the horizon forming a visual blight on the 
landscape. Once on top of the range things 
are no better. A muddy rut shows the way, 
with steps kicked into the steepest slopes 
accompanied by shrubs broken by the 
scrabbling hands seeking additional support 
These eroded eyesores are worsened by off¬ 
shoots around camp-sites. 

The work that Parks Tasmania is doing to 
reduce the problem on the range is remark¬ 
able. A variety of methods are used to reduce 
human impact Local rocks are generally 
used for track protection, placed to lessen 
the erosion caused by passing feet Sus¬ 
pended duckboards are used at present only 
in one extreme situation near Lake Oberon. 
In other cases, tracks have been completely 
rerouted to reduce exposure and allow re¬ 
generation. At key points markers are used 
to confine traffic to a single, hardened path. 
In other areas, arrows indicate that walkers 
should spread out to avoid creating a track 
on the herb fields found on much of this 
beautiful but fragile range. 

Other Parks Tasmania management initi¬ 
atives include considerable walker education, 
the ban on camp-fires in the region, the pro¬ 
vision of tent platforms at most camp-sites, 
the closure of areas for regeneration and 
other reasons, and extensive research. TTiis 
research has resulted in little encourage¬ 
ment The gist of it is that the terrain is so 
fragile that it is impossible for humans to visit 
without leaving their mark-literally. And 
we're not talking big numbers. Tests show 
that as few as 200 passes by walkers can 
break through the delicate vegetation cover 
on a flat alpine herb field, leading to the 
development of quagmires. Tests at all such 
sites show that there is measurable damage 
after only 30 passes a year. There is spec¬ 
tacular damage for all to see and it is the 
product of some 200 walkers a year for less 
than 25 years. 

What can be done? It is essential that visitor 
numbers be reduced soon—and significantly. 
The Arthurs are a serious place and not for 
the inexperienced. With their natural hazards 
of inescapability, foul weather, scrub, some¬ 
times difficult navigation and precipitous 
scrambling with a heavy pack, many walkers 
may wish to consider alternative destinations. 
But more is required. Parks Tasmania's pro¬ 
posed permit system, stymied by lobby groups 
a few years ago, is inevitable. I'd also propose 
substantial permit fees to act as a deterrent 
and to help to pay for some of the protective 
measures outlined in this article. While it's 
early days for trekking poles in Australia, 
they appear to be damaging delicate surfaces 
like those found in much of the Arthurs, and 
their use might have to be banned in certain 
regions. And, as always, walker education 
must play a major role, so that we can change 
our behaviour to ensure the long-term in¬ 
terests of a landscape we profess to love. O 

Chris Baxter has been visiting high places since his 
pre-teen days. This activity has taken him to many 
parts of south-eastern Australia and overseas. He visits 
such places at every opportunity—when he is not busy 
publishing Wild. 
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back up again. We have only one confident 
rockclimber in our group, so having another 
to go ahead and guide is a godsend, making 
the entire climb straightforward despite the 
extreme exposure. We sit on top and enjoy 
a view of the country we have come across, 
then return to the plateau for the night. 
And not a moment too soon—the rain be¬ 
gins to pound down as we finish dinner. 


make an extremely uncomfortable leap, 
leaving me white and shaking and every¬ 
body else nervous. We pass packs and steady 
ourselves. Fortunately, a final gully climb 
leads us out of the traverse and on to open 
ground. 

By the time we reach Bechervaise Plateau, 
we are still seriously spooked and decide 
we have had enough. The rain is still beat- 


great but at the moment the thought of 
reaching the end is even greater. After the 
apparently endless five kilometres we reach 
the bridge that crosses Farmhouse Creek. 

Everyone is happy and slightly relieved to 
have made it. We take an obligatory 'after' 
photo, and set up camp near the road. We're 
out of the South-west World Heritage Area 
and next to the road is a square kilometre 



Wild Managing Editor Chris Baxter between Mt Capricorn and High Moor, Western Arthur Range. Tapp 


From here it should all be fairly simple. 
We have to skirt the southern side of Fed¬ 
eration Peak, and then descend Moss Ridge. 
We haven't organised any transport at the 
end, so we ask some people whose car is 
waiting for them at the end of the walk to 
phone a bus company in Geeveston to tell 
them there'd be seven hikers at Farmhouse 
Creek in three days' time. 

How likely is that to work? No matter, 
first we have to get there. Our initial sur¬ 
prise comes as we pass the ascent route to 
the summit. We joke about Tristan's desire 
to climb Federation peak on his birthday- 
only a madman would attempt it in this 
weather. A few moments later Tristan ap¬ 
pears. It was his birthday wish and was fog 
and pouring rain to deny him? Beyond the 
summit turn-off, the Southern Traverse brings 
even scarier moments. Narrow ledges, dodgy 
clumps of vegetation and scree slopes all with 
considerable exposure are tricky at the best of 
times; add rivers of freezing water flowing 
down the rocks and you've got the picture. 
A rock edge and failing grip forces me to 


ing down. Luckily there are raised, wooden 
platforms to camp on because it rains hard 
for the rest of the afternoon and night. 

By the next morning we are literally on 
an island in a lake 15 centimetres deep. In 
typical style Tristan decides he has had 
enough. Hell or high water, he is going to 
make it out today. We struggle on at our 
own pace, encountering steep peat slopes 
before entering the jungle gym they call Moss 
Ridge. Roots threaten to trip you from below 
while fallen trees push you down from above. 
A sprain, slip or bump seems inevitable but 
somehow we all avoid mishap. Eventually 
we are on the plains again, discovering the 
synonymous nature of 'track' and 'creek' in 
Tasmania. We camp for the night among 
large trees, anticipating our final day of walk¬ 
ing tomorrow. 

We are now on the final stretch. The 
plains open up and then close among the 
trees again. Eventually we reach Farmhouse 
Creek and our map tells us that we've only 
got about five kilometres to go. Our pace 
picks up; two weeks of walking have been 


of bush that has been slashed and burned. 
How different from where we've just been. 
The next day a bus comes for us—Tristan's 
doing. Yep—he'd made it from Bechervaise 
Plateau to Farmhouse Creek in one day. 
After a brief pause to scrawl us a note, he 
began the 20 kilometre walk along the road 
towards Geeveston. 

Look out, Goran. O 


Rob Mueller 

took up bushwalking while at university, 
and hasn't managed to 
shake the habit since. 

He regulariy enjoys 
walking in Victoria and, 

wilderness of 
Tasmania. 
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First Steps 


Neophytes to Bogong 

Glenn van der Knijff recalls his first overnight bushwalk 
almost 25 years ago with a bunch of greenhorn mates 


It must have been 1977. I remember 

cramming into the back seat of a car be¬ 
longing to our Cub/Scout leader, Mr Rayner, 
singing along to Yesterday's News (Fleet- 
wood Mac). Macca, one of the more experi¬ 
enced Scouts, was probably their biggest 
fan but we all liked them. 

We rounded a tight curve in the road and 
crossed over Tawonga Gap. Peering down at 
Mt Beauty township below I gradually turned 
my gaze upwards. Up, up, and up until, with 
my neck arched, I stared in awe at the top 
of Mt Bogong. To me, then, it was the highest 
mountain in the world. Someone pointed out 
the Staircase Spur. My eyes carefully followed 
a line drawn by the finger; it looked a long 
way from the base of the mountain to the 
summit, but back then everything was a 
new experience for an ten-year-old boy. With 
nervous anticipation at standing atop 'Bogong' 
I was eager to depart. 

Our troop headed off along the Mountain 
Creek Track, our leaders—Mr Rayner, Marion 
and |im—showing the way. We must have 
crossed half a dozen creeks (I now know 
that most crossings are of the same creek). 
After the final crossing the track rose gently. 
Here we all paused, dumped our packs and 
formed a large circle. I was still a Cub, as 
were a few of the other boys, and we had 
to become Scouts before we were permitted 
to undertake this camp; my first overnight 
bushwalk. After a few 'dib dib dibs' and 'dob 
dob dobs' we were initiated in the Bright 
Scout Troop. 

Shouldering our rucksacks, we continued 
our assault on Mt Bogong. We carried few 
luxuries in our packs; I had a heavy, cotton 
sleeping-bag, a blanket, some spare clothes, 
hat and gloves, bowl and cutlery, and some 
sandwiches. We did not have mattresses of 
any kind and I suppose most of the com¬ 
munal food was carried by the leaders. 

The walking track up the Staircase Spur 
branched from the Mountain Creek Track 
and ascended more steeply than any track 
I'd climbed before. I have vivid memories 
of severe pain and breathlessness brought 
on by straining legs and strained lungs. As 
we entered the tall forest of alpine ash one 
section of track in particular was extremely 
steep and tough. It seemed to drag on for 
ever and as I was unable to keep up with 
the fitter front runners (who included Macca, 
Dasha and Abdel), I dropped back to the 
middle of the field. Had it been a horse¬ 
race I would have been scratched shortly 
after the start! The entire Scout troop was 
now spread out over a great distance. The 
Scout leaders were far behind and nowhere 
to be seen and we were certainly proud of 
ourselves for beating them. (Of course, they 




Summit glory, 2 April 1977! The 
author is the boy on the right. 


were probably carrying twice as much weight 
as we but we did not care.) 

Fortunately, the track levelled off and I was 
able to regain my breath. There was also a 
distinct change in the forest here; the tall 
forest had been replaced with shorter snow 
gums somewhere near the top of the steep 
pinch. I hadn't noticed because I had been 
struggling, head down, with the effects of 
gravity. 

The flatter section of track seemed to last 
for a while, mainly because of the head-high 


The author's Scout group being 
'initiated' below Mt Bogong before 
its mass assault on Victoria's highest 
peak. All uncredited photos by 
Marion Wiggins 


scrub that slowed our progress. At least we 
now had a few enticing views of the sum¬ 
mit. Unexpectedly, 1 burst out of the scrub 
and into a small clearing. A tiny structure. 
Bivouac Hut, nestled on the far side. 1 rested 
here and inspected the hut. 
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The ramshackle structure was built from 
timber and corrugated iron, and its basic 
facilities included a fireplace at one end and 
a few bunks at the other. A few other boys 
arrived so we continued on our way. 

Immediately the track began to climb and 
I began to feel 'stuffed' although this was 
amply compensated for by the views which 
began to open up around us. 1 began to 
experience the exhilarating feeling of ad- 


Darren ('Dasha') Kelly, outside the 
original Bivouac Hut (since replaced 
by the present hut). 


venture and discovery that only comes 
from your first visit to a new area—such as 
Bogong. 

Late in the afternoon we climbed above 
the limit of tree growth and rounded the 
sides of a couple of small hills. Ahead of us 
was a small saddle named Gorge Gap and 
straining my eyes up the slope I could make 
out the three front runners—Macca and 
company—resting not too far below the top. 
I began to climb towards them and was 
immediately overcome by a strange sense 
of insecurity. Dark clouds hung overhead, a 
cold wind blew across the craggy slope, and 
an eerie sound emanated from the strange 
metal poles which adorned the upper slope 
of the mountain at even intervals. I was 
later informed that these were snow-poles 
designed to aid navigation in snow conditions. 
When I finally joined the others I was still 
coming to terms with the idea that people 
would want to come here in winter. 

The boys had been resting at one of the 
snow-poles that had been constructed as 
part of a monument for three skiers who 
had died on the mountain in a blizzard in 
1943. Not far away a dilapidated hut, clad 
in weather-beaten panels of cormgated iron, 
clung precariously to the side of the moun¬ 
tain. The Summit Hut offered little shelter 
and looked as though it would collapse any 
minute. 

Looking back down the track I could see 
that the rest of the party had reached Gorge 


Gap but, oddly enough, none of them were 
carrying rucksacks. Waving their arms vigor¬ 
ously, they appeared to be waiting for us to 
return. Not knowing where our leaders had 
planned for us to camp, we reluctantly walked 
down to join them. Here we were informed 
that our Scout troop would be camping 
back down at Bivouac Hut. 1 cursed myself 
for having walked so far ahead of the Scout 
leaders and carrying my rucksack all that 



The author returned to Mt Bogong 
with his sister Carolyn the year after 
his visit with the Scouts. Note the 
Summit Hut (since destroyed) in the 
background, van der Knijff collection 


extra distance. Even more disappointing was 
the realisation that I would probably not 
reach the top on this trip but I consoled 
myself with the fact that I'd climbed higher 
than most of the other boys. (Late in 2002, 
when I contacted one of the leaders—Marion 
Wiggins—seeking photos, she recalled that 
some of the boys had, in fact, reached the 
summit. A check of the photos confirmed 
this. We worked out that those of us who 
reached the Summit Hut had actually made 
a dash for the summit cairn before heading 
down to Bivouac Hut for the night. It's amaz¬ 


ing how the recollections of a ten-year-old 
can blur over the years.) 

The first boys to make it back to Bivouac 
Hut grabbed the bunks so most of us had 
no choice but to camp outside on the dirt 
and grass. We obeyed the Scout law and all 
pitched in with preparing dinner, cooking 
and washing the dishes. As the evening grew 
darker we found ourselves partaking in the 
most hackneyed Scout tradition; spinning 
yams by the camp-fire. Stories of drop bears, 
Tassy tigers and bush pigs had us enthralled 
for ages. The fire slowly began to fade—and 
so did the quality of the stories. Quietly, 
many of the boys drifted away from the fire 
and off to bed. 

Some of us, however, did not sleep well 
that night. Maybe it was because we had no 
sleeping-mats. Maybe it was because our 
sleeping-bags were inadequate for the cold. 
Or maybe it was because we stayed up half 
the night inside the hut, trying to build the 
biggest fire that we could! 

The snapping of twigs and unzipping of 
sleeping-bags were indications of get-up time 
in the morning. We soon had a crackling 
fire and it was here, at breakfast time, that I 
developed a love for sweetened, condensed 
milk and Milo. The day was warm and sunny 
but none of us felt like climbing back up to 
the top; the mock bets we had placed on a 
race down the track to the car park were 
more appealing. 

We brushed hastily through the growth of 
thick, head-high scrub before the race be¬ 
gan. It was soon apparent to me that I was 
not going to win, but I believed Abdel was 
a hot chance. Macca and Abdel were among 
the first down but conflicting descriptions of 
the final dash meant that I never found out 
who won. At least I finished with the other 
front runners. 

1 recall this first bushwalk with some sen¬ 
timentality. Much of what I remember has 
changed. Only months later both Bivouac 
and Summit Huts were destroyed by an 
unknown arsonist, and a new refuge hut 
has since been built not far from the old 
Bivouac Hut. I'm now a regular visitor to Mt 
Bogong and although I have a strong sense 
of familiarity with the mountain, there is 
always a feeling of excitement and antici¬ 
pation awaiting every ascent. You, too, will 
be captured by the alluring spell that Bogong 
casts on its visitors! O 
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Below the Blue f^duNTAiNS 


Walk-througiN Canyoii^g 


As Australia is presently envelopei^y and much of the eucalypt bush is re^ 
dry, dusty drought conditions and much covering from the inferno of Christmas 
of the bush is sweltering under oppress- 2001. And whatever escaped the car- 
ive heat in summer, bushwalkers have nage might not survive much longe^ 
fewer options when selecting their des- under the present El Nino either. T 
tinations. Near Sydney many of^he pop- Bushwalkers might want to head across 
ular camping creeks have e^jporated the Tasman to New Zealand or do some 







sea kayaking around the Whitsundays to 
escape the present unfavourable conditions, 
but surprisingly there are still sanctuaries in 
even the most flame-ravaged of Sydney's 
sandstone parks. Deep in the dark canyons 
that lie in the belt from the Grose Wver 
Gorge up through the Blue Mountains and 
western Wollemi National Park, it's always 
cool and lush regardless of what confla¬ 
gration exists outside. The flames rarely, if at 
all, reach the subterranean waters of Car¬ 
marthen Brook or Bungleboori despite char¬ 
coal being swept in from the ravaged catch¬ 
ments above. 

What follows is a guide to some of the 
easier one-day walk-through canyons in the 
western Blue Mountains and Wollemi. Visitors 
should note park closures and have warm 
clothing no matter what temperatures are 
forecast. 

Rocky Creek Canyon 

Very popular. Some swims—wet suits highly 
recommended. Ropes not needed. Time: 
about half a day. 

'there are still 
sanctuaries in 
even the most 
flame-ravaged 
of Sydney's 
sandstone parks/ 


Rocky Creek is one of the most frequen¬ 
ted canyons in the Blue Mountains due to 
its outstanding beauty, depth, vegetation 
and relative ease of access. There is a sign¬ 
posted car park at the end of Galah Moun¬ 
tain Road, reached from the Glow Worm 
Tunnel Road north of Lithgow. Walk down 
the closed fire track and soon head right, 
descending steeply. The access track is well 
trodden and heads into a ferny creek and 
then left downstream. The canyon sudden¬ 
ly starts at GR 480132 (Rocky Hill 1:25 000 
topographical map). A broad rock platform 
above a waterfall is the ideal place to get 
suited up. In summer it can be very crowded 
here. A scramble down a circular hole to 
the right is the first obstacle. Some people 
jump straight in if the water level is relat¬ 
ively high but this is not recommended 
until you or someone else has checked the 
depth first. 

If you are fortunate enough to have 
Rocky Creek to yourself, it is possible to do 
the entire length in one or two hours, but 
more often obstacles will create queues. 
These challenges include narrow pinches, 
awkward whirlpool-drops and log block- 
ups. Photography is rewarding here if you 
can capture the canyon with sunlight pen¬ 
etrating into its murky depths. Budding 
photographers have to time it just right to 


where Rocky Creek meets Budgery Creek 
is a good lunch spot 

River Caves Canyon 

No ropes needed. Can be done in winter. 
Some scrub-bashing necessary for initial 
part. Time: 100 minutes. 

A short but very aesthetically pleasing 
canyon just north of the Mt Cameron Fire 


488102). Turn left and the canyon begins 
almost immediately. The cliffs soon close in 
and some water may need wading through 
although it's not very deep. The canyon is 
quite short but very scenic, with classic 
circular rock-gouging visible overhead. As 
you emerge on the other side, there's some 
boulder scrambling before you head left up 
a creek. Within 100 metres turn left again 


be there at noon in late December when 
the sun is highest and the rays are most 
pronounced. Protecting the camera in a 
wateqsroof container is essential. The middle 
section, where the canyon bends sharply to 
the right, is the most dazzling in direct sun. 
From here you can look in two directions 
to see the interplay of light and shadow in 
the reflections, the ferns and the water. 

There is a round-trip option but it entails 
some exposed rock scrambling so most 
parties return by the same route. The beach 


Track (signposted as 'Mt Camron'). You'll 
need a four-wheel drive or high-clearance 
vehicle to drive to the gate at Natural 
Bridge (Rocfty Hill topographical map) from 
the Glow Worm Tunnel Road north of Lith¬ 
gow. There's a parking area just before the 
gate due to some wash-outs. From the 
saddle, walk north steeply downhill to a 
creek, where you will soon pick up a faint 
pad from the right. The track becomes fairly 
well formed and within 20 minutes you 
arrive at a major confluence (at GR 


Above, blinded by the light in River Caves Canyon. Left, the Lilo brigade poised 
ready for action in Bell Creek Canyon. All uncrediteiJ photos by David Noble 
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and climb steeply up a small gully to 
gain the top of the ridge. The track 
then follows the ridge crest north back 
to the road. Just head east again to the 
car. 

Deep Pass Canyon 

Very popular. Possible in winter. Some 
tricky scrambling to avoid getting wet. 
No wet suits needed, and fixed ropes 
are installed. Time: about three hours. 

This canyon can be done as the sec¬ 
ond of a double header with River 
Caves as they are close to one an¬ 
other. From the northern end of Deep 
Pass (east of the Newnes State Forest 
and reached from the Glow Worm 
Tunnel Road north of Lithgow) a well- 
worn track enters the canyon to the 
right amidst a ferny forest floor. Unlike 
most canyons, this one is explored 
travelling upstream. There are some 
charming little pools and cascades as 
you ascend. Photographers will find 
this canyon a delight with its waterfalls 
and greenery. Fixed ropes (watch for 
wear) make scrambling up some slip¬ 
pery ledges a little easier. Some very 
tricky narrow ledges allow you to cir¬ 
cumvent obstacles so that you only 
get wet up to your knees. When you 
get to the old, large log across the 
creek at the top once the canyon has 
opened up, head right (north) and 
scramble up the steep slope through a 
break in the cliffs. From here the track 
heads left back to the car park at GR 
487076. 

Birrabang Canyon 

Easy. Some wading but possible in 
winter. Rope optional for awkward 
descent into canyon. Time: three to 
four hours. 

This canyon is one of the many 
north-western tributaries of the Grose 
Gorge. Park 1.3 kilometres west of the 
Mt Wilson turn-off on the Bells Line 
of Road. A small indent allows two or 
three cars to park on either side of the 
road. A track heads south over a 
broad ridge and down into the creek. 
Enter the canyon at GR 516848 (Mf 
Wilson topographical map). Some 
scrambling is necessary here where a 
large tree has fallen over. Once on the 
floor, head right and then left as the 
canyon curves round a small boulder 
block-up. It's not the deepest and nar¬ 
rowest of canyons but there are some 
dramatic overhangs. After a couple of 
hours, an exit gully appears on the 
right. This is the first exit option (GR 
512844). The creek is normally dry 
here and the bed bends to the left 
dropping down into some large boul¬ 
ders. Head up the gully (reasonable 
grade) until the gully emerges at the 


Canyons are lush places! 
(Bell Creek.) 
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top. Keep left and continue climbing to the 
top of Dalpura Head (1025 metres). A 
good track then heads north along the ridge 
crest until you pick up an old vehicular track. 
This heads straight back to the Bells Line of 
Road. The second exit is at a gully at GR 


west of the Mt Wilson turn-off (where the 
safety rail ends). A dirt road heads south 
and curves round a knoll. From here a 
walking track heads down the slope to the 
creek (GR 505857). The track is fairly well 
worn although once you are in the canyon 



You've got to be prepared for the occasional squeeze. (Entering Tiger 
Snake Canyon.) 


507842 on a right-hand bend. This also leads 
up to Dalpura Ridge closer to Dalpura Head. 

Dalpura Canyon 

Moderate grade. Five metre abseil into a 
pool. Need waterproof gear. Time: about 
four to five hours. 

This is a neighbouring canyon to Birra- 
bang. The staging area is just 2.6 kilometres 


it can look somewhat overgrown. Some 
scrambling over mossy boulders is required 
as the canyon twists west and then south 
again. If s mostly dry and the odd pool can 
be scrambled round. All of a sudden the 
creek disappears down a narrow crevice, 
and a notch on a rock allows you to abseil 
into the pool below. The obvious exit is at 
the end, where you ascend the ridge through 


a break in the cliffs. Some good views of 
the Grose Gorge can be obtained here. 
Once again, follow a well-worn track back 
to the Bells Line of Road. 

Tiger Snake Canyon 

Moderate grade. 50 metre rope required. 
Mostly dry. Time: best part of a day. 

This canyon, in the upper Deanes Creek 
valley, has two distinct parts. Access is by 
the (Old Coach Road, which branches off to 
the right as you approach the Glow Worm 
Tunnel. After four kilometres along the Old 
Coach Road you'll come to a parking area. 
From here, head east through pagoda 
country to the canyon at GR 438207 (Ben 
Bullen topographical map). The track is 
reasonably well formed as commercial tour 
operators take parties through here. The 
beginning of the first section is a little awk¬ 
ward and ropes are needed to negotiate a 
drop into a small pool. The rest of the can¬ 
yon is fairly dry and you suddenly emerge 
on to a balcony. A substantial overhanging 
abseil is needed from the obvious tree to 
reach the ferny floor. Head down the creek 
for about 500 metres until you come to a 
solid land bridge. A tree here usually has 
anchor slings on it. This abseil requires a 50 
metre rope and it's quite an experience to 
disappear from the outside world and enter 
the very narrow, very dark depths of the 
second stage of the canyon. Once you're at 
the bottom, let your eyes adjust and head 
upstream slightly to marvel at the enor¬ 
mous whirlpools that were gouged out 
aeons ago. Next, head downstream through 
the narrow crevice. The canyon soon opens 
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up into a pleasant amphitheatre. To exit the 
canyon, head up on the right about 100 
metres down from the amphitheatre and 
scramble up through a break in the cliff 
The track leads back to the end of the 
disused vehicle track that leads from the 
car park. 


Bells Creek is a longer canyon to the west 
of Du Faurs and is deep, very narrow and 
decorated with wonderful, curved rock- 
sculpturing. Intermediate canyoners will 
love this challenge. Access to the start of the 
canyon can take three to four hours so 
leave early, preferably before 8 am in 
summer. Follow directions as for 
Du Faurs Creek. Cross Du Faurs 
Creek and follow a narrow track 
up a small, steep crevice to some 
rock platforms on the western 
bank. Contour right and then up, 
negotiating the rock ledges to reach 
the spur crest. Occasionally there 
are some tape markers but don't 
rely on them. After you reach the 
top of the platforms, head up 
through light scrub to the highest 
ground to the west. There wasn't 
much of a track along this section 
in early 2001 but the terrain forces 
you on to the right route as you 
converge on to a prominent ridge 
with some rocky outcrops. Con- 


It's tough at the bottom/ (Stage II of 
Wollangambe Canyon.) Sven Klinge 


Du Faurs Creek Canyon 

Easy grade. Lilo and rope recommended. 
Best part of a day. 

This is an easy-graded Liloing canyon 
entered by following a fire track south from 
Du Faurs Rocks lookout near the Mt Wilson 
Bush Fire Brigade Station. The fire track 
contours round Mt Wilson before heading 
west along a spur. A walking track then 
continues along the crest down to a saddle. 
The most popular approach is to head right 
(north) from the saddle to enter the canyon 
by some rope normally attached to a prom¬ 
inent tree at GR 536890 (.Mt Wilson topo¬ 
graphical map). To be safe, bring a 20 metre 
length of hand-over-hand line just in case 
the installed rope isn't there. You might 
want to walk downstream through the 
initial scrubby, rocky section before inflating 
your Lilo. Some great, long Liloing pools 
are interspersed with slippery boulder hop¬ 
ping and sandy creek-bed walking. This 
canyon trip can be extended by continuing 
down Bell Creek to the Wollangambe River 
and exiting along a well-trodden track start¬ 
ing at GR 542913. It takes about an hour to 
walk back to the car at the Bush Fire Bri¬ 
gade, completing a pleasant and memor¬ 
able circuit. 

Bell Creek Canyon 

Medium grade. Floatation device and rope 
recommended. Lilo unnecessary but op¬ 
tional. Time: one long day. 


More gut-busting exertion. (In Bell 
Creek Canyon.) 


tinue ascending, following the ridge crest as it 
curves south-west. The track heads over a flat 
plateau before descending steeply into a 
gully. Some more rock platforms are en¬ 
countered. The track is intermittent here 
and some scrambling is necessary to keep 
following the creek. Turn right at the con¬ 
fluence with a tributary of Bell Creek and 
head north. You soon come to a log giving 
access to the canyon proper at GR 523896. 
In January 2001, a new, slippery nylon rope 
was installed here, but canyoners may want 
to take a 20-30 metre length of their own 
hand-over-hand line to ensure a safe des¬ 
cent. A nice pool provides a refreshing dip 
after a potentially hot walk during mid¬ 


summer. You are still in the tributary of Bell 
Creek here, but in my opinion this begin¬ 
ning is as picturesque as any in the Mt Wilson 
region. The canyon here is extremely crev¬ 
ice-like in places and in the middle of the 
day the sun will create lovely reflections on 
the rocks and ferns. The wet sections re¬ 
quiring swimming are short and there are 
plenty of dry parts to take photographs. You 
soon come to the open confluence with 
Bell Creek. Head right (downstream). There 
is quite a bit of boulder- and log scrambling 
that will be awkward, slippery and time 
consuming. At times, progress is painstakingly 
slow and you might even have to rely on 
your 20 metre length of rope occasionally 
if rock scrambling isn't your scene. Other 
sections are mesmerising and rewarding for 
their sheer beauty, especially the pools. Wet 
suits are necessary here as the water is very 
cold even on the hottest summer days. The 
canyon widens as you proceed north and 
occasional landing areas are suitable for 
rests or as lunch spots. Towards the end, Du 
Faurs Creek is passed on the right and 
shortly after, the Wollangambe River on the 
left. This lower section is more a traditional 
creek than a canyon and it's simply a 
scrubby river walk to the exit point at GR 
542913. It takes about an hour to walk 
back up to Mt Wilson from the bottom. 

Planning your own 

Try not to be too ambitious when planning 
canyoning adventures as they are often 
time-consuming due to the slow progres¬ 
sion, and tricky entries and exits. Rough 
canyons can be hard work and a certain 
lassitude develops after a long day sub¬ 
jected to cold temperatures, so pack plenty 
of high-energy food. Nothing saps your 
energy more than shivering and you should 
take a woollen jumper or two. 

Consult Rick Jamieson's Canyons Near 
Sydney, or the Web site of either of the two 
David Nobles for more ideas. O 
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River Marathon 


The Mighty MacKenzie 

Paddling Canada's biggest river, by Benjamin Woolhouse 


To THE NATIVE DeNE PEOPLE OF 

Canada's North-west Territories, the 
MacKenzie River is known as Deh 
Cho-Big River. At 1500 kilometres 
long, an average width of two kilo¬ 
metres and as wide as five kilometres 
in some sections, it's easy to see how 
it was christened. Deh Cho is the 
largest river in Canada and second in 
North America only to the Mississippi. 

Dene natives have used the river 
for transport and food for thousands 
of years. Fish camps are set up at the 
mouths of the tributaries where kony, 
white fish, Arctic grayling, and the ubi¬ 
quitous northern pike are caught in 
gill nets, smoked and stored for the 
long, dark winter. Of course the Dene 
natives no longer travel nomadically 
in dugout canoes. Small tinnies' and 
speedboats are much kinder to the 
back and shoulders, and travel 
between their home villages and fish 
camps takes a day or two, rather than 
a week or two. 

European settlers named the river 
after the great pioneer explorer Alex¬ 
ander MacKenzie, who was the first 
white man to paddle it in 1789. Mac¬ 
Kenzie, hoping that the river flowed 
west into the Pacific and could serve 
as an important transport route, covered 
up to 100 kilometres a day, aided by 
his team of native paddlers. Due to 
magnetic variation, opportunistic and 
wishful thinking, he believed that he 


was heading west. It was not until he 
neared the river mouth delta and the 
Baltic Sea that he realised his mistake 
and named Deh Cho 'Disappoint¬ 
ment River'. He did, however, make 
friends and fur-trading partners with 
the natives. In the years that followed, 
trading posts were established along 
the river, some of which grew into 
the small communities that are there 
today. There is also a history of gold- 
and oil exploration along the river. 

The paddling season lasts only five 
months. For more than half the year 
the river is covered with a thick layer 
of ice. The southern end doesn't break 
up until May while the northern end 
above the Arctic Circle can stay frozen 
until mid-)une. From July to October, 
with 24 hours of sunlight to keep the 
water in liquid form, there is a burst 
of activity on the river. Most of the 
traffic comprises locals out fishing, 
hunting or visiting friends along the 
river. An occasional tugboat takes 
barges with supplies to the isolated 
communities in the far north. Some¬ 
times there are also handfuls of crazy 
tourists, like us, who insist on doing it 
the hard way—by paddle power in 
canoe or kayak. By November, Deh 
Cho has already begun to freeze. 

In the five-month window. I'd man¬ 
aged to get a group of five together to 
tackle the entire river. Two Australians 
(Ryland and myself), two Americans 



Above, after a week paddling through prairies, 
Erin Corra is inspired by the sight of the Camsell 
Mountains. Below, Beni Papatestas reflects on 
the Camsells. All photos by Ben Woolhouse 















(Eleni and Vicky) and one Briton (Vicky) to 
fill two canoes and one sea kayak. Our end¬ 
point was Inuvik, a town in the middle of the 
river's delta. Inuvik is also the end of Canada's 
northernmost road, the Dempster Highway. 
It is an 800 kilometre stretch of dirt joining the 
Yukon Territory's Klondike Highway, making 
it the supply hub for all Arctic communities. 

I'd heard that the mosquitoes and bugs 
were pretty bad, so bad that I should defin¬ 



and backwards. Following the river north¬ 
west, we were paddling straight into the 
prevailing weather. Several times we were 
caught as storms rapidly engulfed us, the 
water turning from a mirror into one metre 
waves within five minutes. Paddling ashore 
meant that we had to angle the boats' sides 
to the waves. We'd grit our teeth, tie every¬ 
thing down and paddle hard, trying in 
between each wave to edge a little closer to 
the shore. Sometimes we made 
it to the shore and would build 
a little tepee the way the locals 
had taught us. Or we would 
emerge cold, wet and tired out 
of the other side of the big, 
black storm cloud and be con¬ 
gratulated for our efforts by the 
most intense rainbows we'd ever 
seen. 


the winter—with 24 hours of darkness you 
could have a fantastic sleep any time and 
wake up feeling great. 

The locals and native peoples of the North¬ 
west Territories were amazingly friendly. Kids 
would run down and meet us as we paddled 
in, delighted to guide us through the back¬ 
yards of their town—population: less than a 
hundred. Our newly found little friends in 
Wrigley wanted us to take them swimming. 
We checked with their parents who asked 
whether we were adults and could swim. 
When we assured them that we were and 
we could, they simply replied, 'Oh that's great. 
Maybe you can teach the kids how to swim!' 

At Fort Good Hope we were invited to 
the local dance. We were the only white 
people there. The girls' blonde hair and our 
bushy beards provided extra entertainment 
for the kids, who would shyly sneak up under 


'With one kilometre of water 
either side of us, we were out 
of the mosquitoes' reach.' 


itely be taking a head net and litres of re¬ 
pellent. But so far my experience with annoy¬ 
ing little insects had been limited to humid 
jungle climates. 1 didn't think they'd be too 
bad... 

Once we crossed the Rocky Mountains 
and dropped into the prairie lands, before 
we'd even started paddling, we entered the 
bug zone. After just one unbearable even¬ 
ing of slapping ourselves silly and smearing 
mossies all over the inside walls of our tents, 
we bought a bug tent, head nets and lots of 
100 per cent deet—the only stuff strong 
enough for these menaces. 

There were moments of grace—when the 
wind was howling or if it was raining hard, 
or both. Here, the immense size of the river 
was a saviour. With one kilometre of water 
either side of us, we were out of the mos¬ 
quitoes' reach. Unfortunately, we were still 
within range of the bigger and tougher black 
flies. They buzzed around us, waiting until 
we stopped moving so that they could come 
in and land on a prime piece of meat. Every 
few strokes we would swing the paddle in 
a circle around our heads. More often than 
not someone, with a satisfying whack, would 
connect with one of the little buggers, bring¬ 
ing a smile and cheer from everyone. 

When the wind picked up the bugs were 
blown ashore, but there was little to celeb¬ 
rate as we, too, were being blown ashore— 


As we edged further north 
and went deeper into summer, 
we were gaining 20 to 30 min¬ 
utes of daylight each day. When 
we began our paddling trip out 
of Fort Providence in early June, 
the sun wasn't setting until 1 am. 
Then there were four hours of a 
strange twilight until the sun rose 
at 5 am not far from the place where it had 
set. Each day we moved north, sunset and 
sunrise got closer and closer towards each 
other. Our body clocks had broken down 
and our sleep patterns were all over the 
place. 

We'd set up camp and eat dinner as the 
sun began to set at 1 am. By 2 am the sun 
had dipped behind the trees and we would 
try to sleep, only to be woken an hour later 
by the rising sun. Being totally exhausted, 
we would pull a jacket or something over 
our heads and try for another couple of 
hours of shut-eye. But by 7 am, the sun was 
high in the sky and our little tents had 
turned into saunas. So we'd drag ourselves 
out of the tent, emerging tired and sweaty 
but unable to sleep another wink. Ry and 
Vicky developed a strategy of getting up at 
5 am, pegging their tent on its side and then 
going back to bed on the ground, in the 
shade of the tent. Ry was hoping to see the 
northern lights—aurora borealis—but for two 
months we didn't even see a star. At our 
furthest point north, on the other side of the 
Arctic Circle in Inuvik, the sun was neither 
setting nor rising. Our GPS told us that sun¬ 
set was at 3 am, and sunrise was also at 3 am. 

When we visited native communities, little 
children would be running around at 2 am. 
We weren't the only ones to have trouble 
sleeping. Some locals told us they preferred 


tables and chairs, quickly stick their heads 
out to say hello and then run off laughing. 

We met locals out fishing, always willing 
to give us some tips and share a hot drink 
and a few stories. At the end of one day's 
particularly tough paddling, we pulled up 
on to a cosy beach to avoid the nasty storm 
that was fast approaching. As we dragged 
our canoes up the beach we were greeted 
by a big, white smile of a native lady and 
her daughter, full of questions about our 
journey. Further down the beach five or sb< 
guys waved, busy preparing a caribou they 
had caught. They were travelling in two 
outboard skiffs from the capital town of 
Yellowknife, visiting friends and family along 
the river while catching some fish. 

The woman was quick to invite us to 
share their caribou which, she assured us, 
was delicious. Having never eaten caribou, 
we were excited and started to set up camp. 
The woman went to tell the men that they 
had guests. Five minutes later, she ran back 
over to us and told us that the beach wasn't 
very flat and that there was a much better 
beach just around the next headland. We 
were to follow them and on this nice beach 
we would have a feast. 

The five of us looked nervously at the sky; 
enormous black clouds were towering over 
the opposite river-bank. But we pushed back 
into the water, which was already begin¬ 
ning to get choppy, and followed in the 
wake of the outboards. Within a few min¬ 
utes it started to rain, the wind picked up 
and the waves grew to a height of 60 centi¬ 
metres. No problem, we thought. We'd soon 
be around a big bonfire munching on cari¬ 
bou. We paddled around the headland, but 
there was nobody in sight, so on we pushed, 
thinking that we must be nearly there... 
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Soaking wet, we battled through the storm, 
dreaming about what other treats these 
friendly people had in store for us, maybe 
even beer. 

An hour later, our backs and shoulders 
burning, we pulled round the next head¬ 
land and there were the two boats and our 
new friends setting up camp. Relieved, we 
yelled hello and waved. They turned but 
did not wave back, and quick as a flash they 
had thrown everything back into their boats 
and taken off again, further down the river, 
never to be seen again. 

We shed tears as we cooked up yet an¬ 
other billy full of pasta. To cheer ourselves 
up we imagined what evil we would do to 
them if we ever saw the caribou people 
again. 

To ensure the well-being of the local vil¬ 
lages, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
have officers stationed in most sizeable com¬ 
munities. They also keep tabs on tourists in 
the area and we had to check in with them 
on the way. As there is a shortage of Mounties 


willing to live in remote towns with mos¬ 
quito-infested summers and months of 
winter darkness, all rookie Mounties are 
required to complete two years of service 
in the far north before being transferred to 
a more favourable area. 

Some of the Mounties to whom we spoke 
were anxious to get their two years over 
and done with while others had fallen in 
love with the far north, the friendly natives 
and the untouched wilderness. 

The Mountie of Tghignechic had spent 
several years in the area. To cope with the 
long, dark winters he had installed a large- 
screen cable TV above his indoor spa. He 
loved the relaxed nature of the job, having 
only to deal with minor problems such as 
teenagers getting a bit too drunk or a new 
mother running out of nappies in the mid¬ 
dle of the night. To date, the biggest crime 
he'd had to solve was to find the drunk 
who knocked down the letters C, H, I, C, of 
Tghignechic's Hollywood-style welcome 
sign with a bulldozer. He followed the cat¬ 


erpillar tracks to the culprit's house where 
the bulldozer was parked in the front yard 
with the driver passed out at the wheel. 

Over the months on the river, we met 
five other paddling groups. Some of them 
were doing a solo paddle, others were in a 
canoe with their pet husky and 40 kilo¬ 
grams of dog food. In a remote area like 
this news travelled fast and everybody we 
met told us of other paddlers that had 
passed by. 

So, when in our fourth week we saw two 
sea kayaks ahead of us, we knew that they 
were the boys from Delaware, USA. They 
planned to reach the polar ice-cap, and 
were carrying a shotgun for bear safety, 
which they now turned to the sky and 
potted us a duck to stew. We camped at the 
mouth of a tributary river, feasting on the 
delicious duck stew. It was here that we 
learned about 'bush madness'—any mental 
condition derived from spending extended 
time in the bush. This madness could in¬ 
clude: total loss of knowledge of time, day 



















or month; hallucinations about wildlife such 
as the deadly tree stump bear; illusions that 
the dirt covering your body is actually a tan; 
scooping out handfuls of peanut butter to 
snack on; paddling and walking around camp 
butt naked; thinking that it's normal to eat 
two kilograms of oats for brekky every day. 

The boys had spent a couple of days in 
the last village and had bought a fishing net 
from one of the natives. He had taught 
them how to set the net with empty bottles 
as floats and rocks as weights and to place 
it in an eddy at the mouth of a river. They 


worked a treat. We filled a couple of bags 
with strips of smoked kony to snack on and 
left our two new friends to take care of the 
rest of the fish. Later we found out that a 
large grizzly bear visited the camp site not 
long after we left. It seemed that we weren't 
the only ones to like kony. 

As we approached the delta we enjoyed 
a rare tail-wind. Rafting the three boats to¬ 
gether, we improvised some masts and sails 
using paddles, sticks and our tent ground- 
sheets. The wind blew us slowly towards 
the delta. 


burgers and bed kept us going. At 4 am on 
18 |uly the five of us triumphantly stag¬ 
gered out of our boats for the last time. 

When I think back now on the beauty 
and untouched wilderness we saw, and the 
river as our friend and enemy, I try to 
imagine what it would look like in winter— 
1500 kilometres of frozen river blanketed 
in deep snow reflecting the aurora borealis 
through 24-hour darkness, wolverine, lynx, 
moose, caribou and other creatures of the 
Arctic leaving footprints as they scavenge 
for food. And know that I will go back. O 



Cleaning up in preparation for arrival in the town of Arctic Red River. 


had only used the net once before and had 
caught two nice kony—a tasty white fish that 
we had been unable to catch. So we set up 
the net, and went to bed with fingers cros¬ 
sed that we might have a kony for break¬ 
fast. 

In the morning we started to pull in the 
net, but it seemed to be tangled. It took 
three of us to pull it in, revealing a catch of 
11 huge fish, their mouths opened wide in 
astonishment. For breakfast we cooked up 
blackened, seasoned kony that would have 
sold for a hundred dollars down south, and 
ate ourselves silly. Then, feeling very bloated, 
we set about making a smoker for the rest 
of the fish. The site was obviously popular 
with the locals as we found a filleting table 
and smoker stashed in the trees. The smoker 
was the inside tub of an old washing- 
machine with a grate latched on top, but it 


The river's delta is the eighth-largest in 
the world. Hundreds of islands are spread 
over an immense area—a haven for many 
different species of birds who can roost 
safely there. We weaved our way through 
the maze, following the channel markers 
that guide the barges to Inuvik. 

The town of Inuvik is a fairly new settle¬ 
ment, a relocation of the original Inuit vil¬ 
lage of Aklavik. 'Experts' deemed Aklavik 
to be sinking and arranged for the entire 
town to be moved to the present site of 
Inuvik. A handful of natives stubbornly re¬ 
fused to move and are still in Aklavik—which 
is yet to show any sign of sinking. The town 
motto is 'never say die'. 

In the channels of the delta we were 
protected from the wind. We spent the last 
80 kilometres gliding through glassy water. 
With the end so close, thoughts of beer. 
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High and Wild 


Walking Australia's Rooftop 

Liz Leyshan walks the Australian Alps Walking Track alone 



The author surveys the upper Howqua River valley from Hells Window, 
Victoria. All uncredited photos by Liz Leyshan 


I WAS PERCHED ON A ROCKY OUTCROP OF 

the Cobberas No 1.1 took a deep breath as 
my eyes lit up and my body filled with 
adrenalin. 1 could see Mt Kosciuszko and 
the Main Range and knew that I was days 
away from reaching their heights. Even now, 


journey. Not only was the journey my 
dream, but it was also a way for me 
to raise funds and support for the 
Crossing Land Education Centre—a 
not-for-profit environmental educa¬ 
tion camp to be built near Berm- 


'my courage and confidence are lifted by 
thoughts of having lived out my dream' 


• Bright ^ 
MtBogong) 


Mansfield# MtHowittil 


Mt Skene 


months after finishing my nine-week fund¬ 
raising walk, my courage and confidence 
are lifted by thoughts of having lived out 
my dream to complete the Australian Alps 
Walking Track (AAWT). 


A mere four weeks earlier 1 had grabbed my 
rucksack and started out on a 700 kilometre 
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agui on the far south coast of New South 
Wales. It's a project close to my heart be¬ 
cause it is about simple living, sustainability 
and young people learning by doing, just 
like my walk. 

1 started walking through the fern forest 
beyond Walhalla on 2 March 2002. 1 had 
planned the big walk with a solo attempt in 
mind, expecting friends to join me when 


they could. As it turned out, I spent seven- 
and-a-half weeks of the journey travelling 
solo, which gave me time to think and op¬ 
portunity to be drawn from one mag¬ 
nificent vista of Australia's wilderness to an¬ 
other. 
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In my first week, sweating in the depths 
of the Thompson catchment, I found the 
most physically challenging terrain of the 
journey. Over three consecutive days 1 
ascended more than 600 metres each day 
only to descend them in the afternoon for a 
camp-site with water. I also contended with 
thousands of March flies that appeared to 
follow me. Each evening when I put up my 
tent 1 would find live March flies buzzing 
out of the material folds! 

When I wearily climbed out of the Thomp¬ 
son catchment for the last time, I was eight 
kilograms lighter. But the weight loss didn't 
end there. 

After Mt Skene I camped on Mt Sunday 
with a lovely couple whom I had met that 
evening. They offered me a meal of fresh 
vegetables and pork. A real Sunday special 
but the pork didn't agree with me. The next 
day 1 was sick. 1 was dehydrated and weak 
and lost another two kilograms! Feeling bet¬ 
ter, I headed north towards the unforget¬ 
table Crosscut Saw and into the Viking-Razor 


The Australian Alps 
Walking Track 


Australian * 
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Territory 
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Not for navigation. 


tank at Barry Saddle before starting out. Their 
advice was, don't count on it, so I didn't. 

My Scottish friend Kate Russell joined 
me for a week after the Barries. She took 
some time out of her travel plans and walked 
with me over the Bogong High Plains. The 
Bogong High Plains reminded Kate of Scot¬ 
land. For me, it was like visiting an old friend. 
I had previously walked the plains, but 
never reached Mt Bogong itself When Kate 
and I got to the summit of Mt Bogong, 1 was 
very excited, bouncing about, looking around 
at every knoll, rock and the clear surround¬ 
ing views. My muscles felt the challenge of 
climbing Mt Bogong, which made standing 
on the top even more rewarding. Later that 
day Kate and I found a lovely swimming- 
hole at Howmans Falls. We couldn't resist a 
skinny dip in the depths of the icy water. 

At the Cobberas my mum, a couple of 
uncles and a family friend joined me. We 
did a day walk up to Cobberas No 1 (there 
are two of them). Then I continued my ex¬ 


know what was going on, but I thought it 
might be the National Parks & Wildlife Service 
burning off I found a waterhole in open 
country to escape to if necessary and thought 
it would be advisable to move away from the 
huts considering that two 44-gallon drums 
of aviation fuel were nearby! As it turned 
out the smoke faded by the end of day and 
1 was soon out of any immediate danger. 

Wildlife was plentiful in the Pilot area and 
included three brumbies that followed me 
from Tin Mine Huts to Boggy Plains near 
Dead Horse Gap. Perhaps they had some 
sort of genetic memory of the Gap! 

I met up with Anne Clarke and her sister 
Gaye at Thredbo village. They had my next 
food drop. They both walked with me up 
to the summit of Mt Kosciuszko. I had 
never been to the summit so it was great to 
share this experience, even if we had to 
share the mountain with 100 other people. 
Compared with climbing Mt Bogong climb¬ 
ing Mt Kosciuszko was far too easy. Due to 



The author contemplates one of Australia's most famous rivers, the Snowy, 
near Mt Kosciuszko, New South Wales. 


At Macalister Springs I watched the sun 
disappear and work its coloured magic into 
the jagged edge of the Crosscut Saw. The 
rugged and powerfully uplifted terrain is 
very dramatic as it descends into the Won- 
nangatta valley. It didn't take me long to 
realise the popularity of Macalister Springs. It 
was the Easter holidays and numerous 
bushwalkers filled the tiny camp site within 
sbc hours. I counted over 60 people at the 
Springs, not including walkers who headed 
to Mt Speculation. 

After Mt Speculation the AAWT follows 
the notoriously dry Barry Mountains to Mt 
Hotham. It's important to be prepared for 
the Barry Mountains. I'd contacted Parks 
Victoria about the reliability of water in the 


pedition on to the Pilot solo. 1 missed the 
company of walking partners but soon got 
back into the rhythm of walking alone. I 
was beginning to immerse myself in the 
tranquillity of the landscape when six motor 
bikes and a four-wheel-drive zoomed past 
me, interrupting the silence. 

My travels led me across the Victoria-NSW 
border at Cowombat Flat towards Mt Kos¬ 
ciuszko. During the planning for my walk 1 
had prepared myself for many situations 
such as incidents requiring first aid and 
getting lost. I had also considered bushfires. 

When I found myself surrounded by smoke 
near Tin Mine Huts I had to think seriously 
about what to do. Although bloody scared, 
I kept calm and walked to the huts. I didn't 


the overcast and wet weather I decided to 
leave the Main Range early and walked up 
Whites River corridor to Mt [agungal. It was 
the time of the NSW school holidays so I 
shared the mountains with many adven¬ 
turous and friendly people, which made for 
some entertaining nights. 

When I got to Mawsons Hut I didn't ex¬ 
pect time to be literally taken away from 
me. Infamous Muldoon the rattus stole my 
watch in the depth of night. I heard a rat 
dragging something across the tin roof but 
didn't know what it was until I noticed my 
watch missing the next morning. I thought 
this couldn't be right. So I searched in my 
pack, through my gear and under the floor¬ 
boards of the hut. Nothing! 
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YHE 0RIGIIIAL S E L F • I N F L A Y ■ N G HATTRESS 


With a Therm-a-Rest Self Inflating Mattress you’ll sleep warmer, as the 
insulating foam design prevents body heat loss, unlike a conventional 
air mattress. The Therm-a-Rest is also more convenient, just open the 
valve and leave it for a few minutes and it inflates - no need to huff and 
puff! The Therm-a-Rest is made in the USA and built to last, from the 
best materials, and has a lifetime warranty, as you’d expect from the 
originator of the Self Inflating Mattress! 


LUXURY SERIES 

Extra thick for the ultimate in comfort Models: LE, LE 3/4, 

LE Camp Rest, 

Use: 4WD and luxury camping, also an ideal MegaRest 
,. . , * j * 1 - I & LE Tandem 

guest bed for unexpected visitors at home! 



The world’s lightest & most compact Models: 

CampLite™, 

Use: Any sport where space and weight are y std 

and 3/4 lengths) 



LASSIC SERIES 


Best blend of comfort, durability & warmth Models: 

MegaRest™, 

Use: Camping, backpacking, paddling and 

i;:nSd™3/4 

DISCOVERY SERIES 


Great entry-level value Models: 

BaseCamp™, 

Use: Occasional camping & backpacking. Explorer™ 3/4 


Available from all good camping and outdoors stores 


Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. 
Ph: 02 9966 9800 Fax: 02 9966 9811 
email: thermarest@spelean.com.au 
www.thermarest.com 







Around week seven 1 took a different 
route from the AAWT and walked further 
east, towards the Bulls Peaks and on to 
Cesjacks Hut. It was a beautiful day and 
one that will stay for ever imbedded in my 
mind. The Mt [agungal area is one of the 
best in Kosciuszko National Park. Granite 
tors stick out of the ground like hump back 
whales breaching. 

1 caught up with friends including Dean, 
Annette and [ye Turner from the Crossing 
near Cesjacks Hut for another food drop. 
They provided a roast dinner and fine 
coastal wine, which was luxurious indeed. It 
made my granite whales and stories get 
bigger and bigger as the night progressed. 
The next day I headed for Kiandra by way 
of Happy jacks Plain. I was happy, too. 

When 1 got to Four Mile Hut my mood 
changed from relaxed to agitated. It was 11 
days before I was due to finish and I had 
begun to feel the effects of being on my 
own. 1 was lonely, and hungry for the com¬ 
pany of people and for conversation. It 



took a day to get over it and refocus on 
why I was doing the walk. I wanted to 
finish the walk on a high. The strange thing 
is that my day of refocusing and thinking 
turned out to be one of my last days alone. 

Once I got to Witses Hut I met people 
every day. It was still school holidays and 
people were everywhere. I caught up with 


a group of horse-riders, and two lovely fam¬ 
ilies, the Coles and Mooneys from Gunda- 
gai, who invited me into their camp and let 
me have a shower in the back of their horse 
truck. Luxury! When 1 got to Blue Water- 
holes people who had heard of my walk- 
athon from fliers posted at Coolamine and 
Oldfields Huts greeted me. Some of these 
people came to the reception at Namadgi 
Visitors Centre. It was a great feeling to know 
that people were supporting my walk. 


Coming down Mt Tenant was full on. I 
still can't believe I got my worst blisters on 
my last day! My knees took some punish¬ 
ment; they had walked more than 680 kilo¬ 
metres and the steepness of Mt Tenant tested 
me. 

When I was a couple of kilometres from 
finishing, author Klaus Hueneke strode up 
with a big smile to greet me. I had never 
met him but had thought I would like to 
after reading his books at Mawsons Hut. 



The author on the Cobberas No 1 looking north over the Cobberas No 2 and 
the other Cobberas peaks, in Victoria, towards the Pilot in NSW. Jim Betts 


Crossing into Namadgi National Park was 
a milestone, the vegetation noticeably chang¬ 
ing from the limestone to granite geology. 
Crossing the Cotter catchment was beauti¬ 
ful. I saw plenty of wildlife including a spe¬ 
cies of wallaby that 1 hadn't seen before. 
The last day of the walk was really exciting 
as I eagerly looked forward to joining 
friends and supporters of the walk at Nam¬ 
adgi Visitor Centre. In fact, the only thing 
between me and the visitor centre was Mt 
Tenant. It proved to be more challenging 
than 1 had thought. 


Klaus had heard of me through the Kos¬ 
ciuszko Huts Association and thoughtfully 
came to meet and congratulate me on my 
expedition. The longest single walk I have 
ever completed was almost over. A recep¬ 
tion held by the Kosciuszko Huts Associ¬ 
ation and ACT Parks & Conservation Ser¬ 
vice had me smiling all night. Other board 
members from the Crossing congratulated 
me with the news that 1 had raised $3000 
for the Crossing. Fit and happy, I concluded 
that doing rather than dreaming is very 
rewarding. O 
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Folio 


Up close and 
personal 

Macquarie Island's feathered friends, 
by Grant Dixon 



Light-mantled sooty albatross chick. 



Moulting royal penguins. 
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King penguins and kelp, Sandy Bay. 
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Rockhopper penguin. 


Grant Dixon works part 
time for the Tasmanian 
Parks & Wildlife Sen/ice 
and has spent much 
of his free time exploring 
and photographing remote 
parts of the world. 
However, he is always 
drawn home to the wild, 
natural landscapes of 
South-west Tasmania. 
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The NEW 
Aurora HUGGA 
Sleeping Bag 


It adjusts perfectly to 
your body shape! 


bag 


hugs 


The 


r the first time in Australia a sleeping 
3 with a name that says it all, the Aurora 
Hugga. As its name suggests the Aurora Hugga 
s and wraps closely around your body yet 
. allows plenty of room for movement. 

B Aurora Hugga is designed to deliver maximum 
insulation and comfort without the extra bulk and weight. 

The 150mm slant walls are tuck stitched to prevent accidental snares and pillages, 
also separating the soft feel inner and the water repellent outer to eliminate 
cold spots. 

The flat core elastic keeps you snugly encased in comfort by evenly distributing the 
warmth in your sleeping bag around your body, (see insert below) 


Contoured, fully 
adjustable to allow 
freedom of movement 
while keeping head snug 
and warm. 

Internal Pocket 

With hook and loop 
closer. Ideal for storing 
a small headlight, keys, 
wallet, etc. 

Internal Neck Muff 

Traps heat, fully 
adjustable to prevent 
heat loss around the 
shoulders and neck. 


Nylon Material 

Rippertex soft touch 
ripstop nylon provides 
a unique luxurious feel. 


The 3D contoured hood encases your head giving you 
room to turn, yet trapping all heat generated from 
the head and dispersing it throughout the bag. 

The #5 nylon zippers are guaranteed to slide 
effectively and efficiently with an Aurora reflective 
zipper tag. Also, the zipper at the foot offers 
ventilation control along with freedom of movement, 
open the zip, stick your legs out and go for a hop! 

To prevent warmth escaping from around the neck 
and shoulders there is an internal neck muff. Both the 
muff and hood can be easily altered for cctmforf - just 
pull the cord or elastic and it adjusts accordingly. 

The Hugga bag comes complete with its own compression carry bag and is 
completely guaranteed against breakages. 

So what else cpuld you be asking fori With the Aurora Hugga your dreams have 
started to come true already! 



Example of expansion between 
flat elastic core stitched Hugga 
anh a riormal stitched sleeping 
bgg using the same pattern. 



Flat Shock Cord 

Adjusts the internal 
neck muff. 

Round Cord 
Polyester spun, adjusts 
the 3D contoured hood. 



Double Zips 

Side zip for entering 
the bag, also for 
joining two bags. Foot 
zip controls ventilation. 


a 


H Anti-Snag Tape 

Runs along the zip 
to prevent catching. 


Aurora Sleeping Bags 

36 Green Street Thomastown Melbourne Victoria 3074 Australia Tel. 03-9466 1587 



Stitching 

High grade spun 
polyester 75 thread 
is used in the tuck 
stitched construction. 
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TASMANIA 

A Rejuvenating 
Journey 

For more information or to book 
your rejuvenating bushwalking 
journey call 1300 65 5 145 or see 
www.discovertasmania.com/rejuvenate 







Track Notes 


The Central Reserve 

The Arm River Track and suggested side-trips in the heart of Tasmania's 
Cradle Mountain-Lake St Clair National Park, by Andrew Hughes 



Access 

The maze of sealed roads 
through Tasmania's north coast 
hinterland is intricate and dif¬ 
ficult to navigate for first-time 
visitors. Take a road map to 
find Mole Creek, the town 
nearest to the start of the walk. 
Drive west from there (road 
B12, CBS) through rolling 
farmland beneath the northern 
escarpment of the Central 
Plateau to Lake Rowallan. The 
sealed road continues up the 
western edge of the Mersey 
valley (road C171) with fre¬ 
quent views of the river and 
catchment dam. The road 
turns to gravel. Follow this for 
500 metres before a right turn 
up the signposted Arm Road. 
Continue up this road past the 
Outdoor Education Centre for 
14 kilometres until a sign for 
the Arm River Track points 
right up a spur road. It is a 
further one kilometre to the 
car park. 

Arm River Track 


Mt Oakleigh in frosty garb, from Pelion Plains. Andrew Hughes 


Lying in the heart of the Cradle 

Mountain-Lake St Clair National Park, the 
Pelion Plains are a welcome respite for 
walkers on the Overland Track. Marking 
the halfway point of this famous track, it is 
often used to rest weary muscles and dry 
sodden gear in the spacious new hut. A 
shorter route to the area is from the east by 
way of the Arm River Track. Forestry and 
hydroelectric operations in the Mersey 
valley have provided access roads to the 
edge of the National Park making the walk 
measurable in hours rather than days. 

The attraction of this track is the oppor¬ 
tunity to set up a base at Pelion and, un¬ 
burdened by an overnight pack, explore the 
region at leisure. Ifs ideal for a weekend 
dash or a five-day extravaganza. 

When to go 

The Arm River Track is accessible all year 
round. As it is in the Tasmanian highlands, 
walkers must always be equipped for wet 
and cold conditions. 


Summer is the popular walking season 
with more settled weather and longer 
daylight hours. Expect the hut and surroun¬ 
ding areas to be heavily populated. The mix 
of nationalities and the jovial atmosphere 
created by the Overland Track walkers is 
welcomed by some and overwhelms others. 

The crowds begin to disperse through 
April and May, and by June winter peace 
has returned to the mountains. If you've got 
the luxury of picking the few fine days 
sandwiched between the weeks of wind 
and rain, and are looking for quieter mo¬ 
ments, this is the time to go. Eresh snow 
blankets the peaks and thick frosts sweep 
the plain. Be warned though that the weather 
is quick to change and icy track conditions 
can be treacherous. 

Spring often resembles winter but the days 
are stretching out and the wild flowers are 
beginning to blossom. Snow is still common 
and other walkers are still fairly uncommon. 
Every season offers something different; sun¬ 
shine, snow, storms, company or solace. Some¬ 
times you'll get a small piece of everything. 


A small creek crosses the track where it 
leaves the car park. You will soon be tug¬ 
ging up a long hill so either take a long 
drink or carry water from here. Follow the 
open track west through mixed eucalypt 
forest for 700 metres until it gradually 
steepens and then rapidly ascends the 
valley. The large boulder about halfway up 
is perfect to drape yourself over and peer 
through the trees to the western buttresses 
of the Central Plateau. An hour from the 
car park you will be sweating liberally but 
putting the Mersey valley behind you. 

A wooden sign welcomes you to the 
National Park and proclaimed World Herit¬ 
age Area. An old track veers left just before 
the sign and follows the open valley floor 
beneath Mt Pillinger. The new track, which 
you should follow unless climbing Mt Pil¬ 
linger, is well marked. After a short rise you 
pass Lake Price with a commanding view of 
the precipitous profile of Mt Pillinger, and 
soon enter a small patch of mossy rain¬ 
forest. The track descends slightly to meet 
the open plain where the old valley track 
rejoins. Wind over Wurragarra Creek on a 
small bridge and round a small tarn to view 
the mountains to the south. 
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A long, slow descent follows part of the 
old Innes Track. In 1896 EG Innes was com¬ 
missioned to cut a track from Liena to Rose¬ 
bery to reach the western mineral prospects. 
The gentle gradient and easy progress bear 
testimony to his track-making ability. 

You will emerge from the forest on to the 
edge of Pelion Plains near Lake Ayr. There 
are excellent views from the end of the lake 
to Mt Pelion West. A walker's registration 
box near here is also where a track from 
Lees Paddocks joins from the south-east. 
Follow the main track west a further three 
kilometres to Pelion Hut. Five minutes be¬ 
fore the hut you'll cross Douglas Creek. 
Fossicking in the river cobbles will reveal 
abundant fossils; have a look and leave them 
there. 

After three to five hours' walking, and 
about ten kilometres, the grand structure of 
Pelion Hut appears on the edge of the 
plains. Sleeping 60 smelly bushwalkers and 
with verandah views of Mt Oakleigh, the 
new hut has attracted mbced public com¬ 
ment. It may take a few years to snuggle 
into the bushwalkers' generally resistant 
psyche but in general it is both comfortable 
and appropriate. The second compelling 
structure, bigger than you'd expect, is the 
fully lockable and decidedly composting 
toilet. You're not allowed to sleep in there. 
Several tent platforms and plain old bare 
ground are available to pitch a tent. 



Side-trips 

Mt Ossa/Mt Pelion East 

Tackling Tasmania's highest peak from Pel¬ 
ion is a challenging but achievable day walk. 
From the hut, walk south along the Over¬ 
land Track beside Douglas Creek. After two 
kilometres the gentle walking deteriorates 
into an uphill slog through mossy rainforest. 
Pelion Gap (1126 metres) is the saddle 
between Mt Doris and Mt Pelion East. A 
large wooden platform has been built at the 
intersection. You may see several full packs 
sitting here waiting for their owners to 
return from the Mt Ossa or Pelion East climb. 
Gaining Pelion Gap from Pelion with a full 


overnight pack is a hard slog but with only 
your small day pack you can giggle agree¬ 
ably and turn right up the Mt Ossa track. 
The well-marked track sidles the south side 
of Mt Doris and then climbs steeply up Mt 
Ossa. Several sections are very exposed, so 
in wet, cloudy or veiy windy conditions it 
would be unwise to continue. 

Returning to the intersection you have 
two choices. If daylight and energy reserves 
permit, Mt Pelion East will beckon you on¬ 
ward. Although it doesn't have the drawing 
power of the highest peak in the State it is a 
worthwhile side-trip. The track heads straight 
up through a stand of snow gums (Eucalyptus 
coccifera) and into a field of scoparia and 
other assorted alpine shrubs. Walkers are 
requested to fan out in some areas so take 
note of the signs. The summit is gained by 
following cairns through to the rocky pin¬ 
nacle. To claim both peaks and return to 


r/ity 

AT A GLANCE 


Grade 

Easy-medium 

Length 

Two-five days 

Type 

Base camp with day-trips, 
mountains, rainforest, 
highland plains 

Region 

Cradle Mt-Lake St Clair 
National Park 

Nearest town 

Hole Creek 

Start/finish At the start of the Arm 

River Track 

Maps 

Cradle Mountain-Lake St Clair 
National Park 1:100000. 
Detailed coverage on the 
series maps Rowallan, 
Cathedral, Achilles and Will 
1:25 000. 

Best time 

Spring, early summer, 
autumn 

Special points 

Fuel-stove-only area. National 
Park pass required 


Pelion should take from seven to nine hours 
although this varies greatly depending on 
the individual and on prevailing conditions. 

Mt Oakleigh 

Resting at the hut in the evening your eyes 
will be hopelessly drawn to the craggy 
silhouette of Mt Oakleigh. Sipping your cup 
of tea on the verandah, you might hear it 
whisper quietly in the wind, inviting, daring, 
urging you to clamber to its summit. If 
you're tempted you'll be rewarded. 

Retrace the Arm River Track for five 
minutes back to Douglas Greek; A signpost 
points north across the button-grass plain to 
the foot of the mountain. The track is in 
terrible condition with braiding and many 
deep bogs. If you emerge clean on the far 
side you have been dodging the mud and 


clearly flaunting minimal-impact principles. 
The track continues steeply through rain¬ 
forest to the south-west edge of the Febru¬ 
ary Plains. Mt Oakleigh itself protrudes out¬ 
ward and slightly upwards from this raised 
plateau. The track clatters along with gentle 
up, down and up for one kilometre to the 
indistinct summit. At only 1280 metres it is 
one of the smaller peaks in the park but 
because of its detachment there are excel¬ 
lent views. 

The full return trip from the hut will take 
between two and four hours. The steep 
forest climb is tiring but overall it is an easy- 
to-medium-grade walk. Also keep in mind 
that, due to its position and height, Mt Oak¬ 
leigh can be clearer than other nearby peaks 
on those frequent 'hmm' days. 

Old Pelion Hutfcopper mine 

When the sky is grey and grim expressions 
prevail there is an alternative to the lofty 
mountain tops. Walk west along the Over¬ 
land Track for 15 minutes to the signpost 
on the edge of the button-grass plain. Turn 
right and amble a further five minutes to 
Old Pelion Hut along a clear track. This is 
the oldest hut in the National Park, built in 
the early 1900s to house workers at the 
nearby copper- and silver-mine. 

Walkers can sleep in the hut or pitch a 
tent as an alternative to the New Pelion 
Hut. Follow a rough track past the toilet on 
the south side of the creek for 100 metres 
to view the old mine workings. Unless you 
brought a hard hat and a geotechnical 
engineer don't enter any black holes. 

Back at the hut a track leads down to a 
bridge crossing Douglas Creek. This is the 
end of the Forth Valley or Zigzag Track. 
This largely disused track starts at the aban¬ 
doned wolfram mines seven kilometres 
down the Forth valley. Before the descent 
begins there are good views of Mt Oak¬ 
leigh, Mt Pelion West, Mt Thetis and Mt 
Ossa. Continuing on a couple of kilometres, 
you will descend below the spires of Mt 
Oakleigh and into a mature rainforest. If it's 
raining there's no better place to be. For 
most people this is far enough but if you're 
springy of leg you can continue down to 
the wolfram mines and make it a full day- 
trip. The track is indistinct in places so care¬ 
ful navigation may be required. 

Summary 

The beauty of this walk is its outrageous 
variety. It can be a two-day foray to the hut 
and return, or a longer stay with all the side- 
trips included. In appalling weather you might 
decide just to sit around and play cards on 
the shiny, metal benches in the hut. Next 
day, part of your group might attempt Mt 
Ossa and part might soak up some history 
at Old Pelion Hut. Without heavy packs to 
lump around and not a care in the world, 
where would you rather be? O 

Andrew Hughes divides his time between his Tasmanian- 
based guiding company and devising new ways to hi¬ 
bernate in winter. When he's not walking Andrew enjoys 
barbeques, watching footy with the lads, and fine Tas¬ 
manian beers. 
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Packtowl® is the original high-performance camping and travel 
towel that makes terry cloth towels obsolete for outdoor use. 
Lightweight and compact, Packtowl fits easily in your pack, duffle, or 
travel kit. Besides keeping you clean, Packtowl comes in handy for 
plenty of other reasons around camp. Use it to wipe up puddles on 
your tent floor, insulate and pad gear inside 
your pack, and provide emergency first aid 
dressing. It doubles as a dish cloth, pot 
holder, and sweat-absorbing bandana. 

Now available in a colourful new 
print, Packtowl is thicker and 
more durable than off-brand 
wannabe towels. Best of 
all, it has super 
absorbency.The large 
Packtowl soaks up 
a full litre of water. 

Wring it out to release 90% of its 
absorbed liquid, and Packtowl is immediately 
ready to soak up more. 

Hang it in the breeze by its attached snap loop to air 
dry, or tumble dry at home. Packtowl is machine- or 
hand-washable and becomes softer with each washing. 

licPIbu/C. 

Distributed by Spelean Pty Ltd. Call 1800 634 853 for your nearest stockist. 
http://www.spelean.com.au http://www.cascadedesigns.com 


See Ba 

Take the guesswork out of 
what's packed inside. See Bags 
are made with durable 19-ounce 
vinyl that Is transparent to help 
Ind what you need quickly, 
close with our watertight 
Dry Seal™ roll-down closure 
id have a D-ring attachment, 
id heavy-duty bottom, 
vailable in 4 sizes from 4.5 
32 L. 
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THE BEST 
ADVICE GOING 



$8.90 $8.20 

Instruction booklets from the 
publisher of Wild. Phone 
Wild Publications Pty Ltd 
on (03) 9826 8483 for yours. 

www.wild.com.au 
email wild@wild.com.au 

l^^iGUIDES 

YOUR BUSH POCKET-PARTNERS 

ROCKgijides 


TASMAP 


Explore Tasmania’s unique wilderness safely. 
Tasmap National Park Maps include detailed 
notes describing track conditions, distances, 
times, safety, history, flora, fauna and geology. 


extreme you need 
durable equipment. 
Carry taken as your 



the bottle 


Tasmap also offers a range of series maps 
covering the state at 1:250 000, 1:100 000 
and 1:25 000. 


and bookshops statewide. 
Orders direct to TASMAP: 
CPO Box 44, Hobart 
Tasmania, 7001, Australia 
Ph: + 61 3 6233 7741 
Fax: + 61 3 6233 6071 
e: US.Sales@dpiwe.tas.gov.au 
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Track Notes 


Nortlierti Bogong 
HigH Plains circuit 

Peaks without the puff, by Glenn van der Knijff 


When most people think of cumbinc a 

mountain they envisage a long and tedious 
climb to a prominent, lofty viewpoint How¬ 
ever, most of the 'mountains' on the Bogong 
High Plains of the Victorian Alps are nothing 
more than a small rise—often more akin to 
a large mound than a major hill—and require 
little elTort to climb. On the 'high plains', 
particularly in the area around Mt Nelse, 
there are seemingly endless opportunities 
for bushwalks, from short family strolls to 
tougher, week-long options. There is a variety 
of scenery to interest all walkers, from look¬ 
out summits, to pretty snow-gum glades, to 
deep valleys. And a number of old cattle¬ 
men's huts spark the enthusiasm of those 
with an interest in the local history. 

Encompassing many of the highlights of 
the Bogong High Plains, this circuit walk of 
a moderate grade begins at Howmans Gap 
and quickly descends into the deep valley 
of Rocky Valley Creek before climbing steeply 
on to the high plateau bordering Mt Nelse. 
After crossing this large, barren expanse of 
treeless terrain, the route drops into the 
more sheltered area of snow plains south of 
Mt Nelse before making its way through 


base for short walks on the plains) and then 
returning to the Howmans Gap. 

This walk is well within the capabilities of 
most moderately fit walkers; the toughest 
section is the first half day to the summit of 
Spion Kopje. The remainder of the walk 
from this point is regarded as easy, without 
tough climbs, and only a steepish 500 
metre descent at the end of the second day. 

When to go 

November to May is the most appropriate 
time for this high-mountain walk, with 
summer generally regarded as the best 
season. Extreme alpine conditions can 
occur in the cooler months (including lots 
of snow in winter) but even during summer 
the nights can be chilly. Water is reliable 
along the route where mentioned and wild 
flowers are prolific in the summer months. 

Safety 

Much of this walk is above the tree line and 
is exposed to severe weather, so be pre¬ 
pared for cold and wet conditions at any 
time of the year. 


Further reading 

Other walk ideas for the Bogong High 
Plains are in a number of excellent guide¬ 
books including Victoria's Alpine National Park 
by John Siseman, Lonely Planet's Walking in 


AT A GLANCE 

Grade Moderate 

Length Two days 

Type Mountain scenery; alpine 

ash, snow-gum forests and 
exposed plains 

Region Victorian Alps 

Nearest town 

Mt Beauty 

Start/finish Howmans Gap 

Map Bogong Alpine Area 1:50 000 

Vicmap 

Best time Late spring to mid-autumn 

Special points 

No camping permitted within 
the Falls Creek resort 
management boundary 


the ski area of Falls Creek (itself an excellent 


Camp-site near Spion Kopje, overlooked by Mt Bogong. 
Both photos by Glenn van der Knijff 
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The walk 


From Howmans Gap, walk down 
through the recreational camp and 
find a foot track heading into the 
forest at the north-east end of the 
property. The track may be hard to 
find but there is a track marker 
nearby; search above a small amphi¬ 
theatre but below the outdoor 
sports court. 

The track leads into a beautiful 
stand of alpine ash before de¬ 
scending steeply to cross Rocky 
Valley Creek. You have to rock hop 
across the creek which, particularly 
after heavy rain, can be a little 
tricky. Collect water here. Once on 
the northern side, the track climbs 
steeply and you may need to 
scramble on all fours a few times. 


Gradually the grade eases but the track 
continues fairly steeply until it unex¬ 
pectedly emerges from the forest and on to 
the Spion Kopje Fire Track. The fire track 
provides easier walking, at a moderate 
grade, as you head toward the mountain 
tops. Higher up, the track skirts below the 
high point of Little Spion Kopje before 
joining the ridgetop and climbing above the 
tree line and on to the summit of Spion 
Kopje (pronounced spe-on kop-ya). There 


are extensive views in all directions. The 
next section is extremely exposed—although 
in fine weather there's plenty to see-and 
you won't pass a tree for about ten kilo¬ 
metres! 

The route continues generally east along 
the Spion Kopje Spur, passing an old aque¬ 
duct along the way—the water is fresh and 
suitable for drinking—before climbing on to 
an unnamed knoll (sometimes called Mt 
Steadfast) which is actually the highest point 


Australia, and 70 Walks in Victoria's Bright & 
Falls Creek Districts by Tyrone Thomas. 


Access 


It takes about five hours to drive the 390 
kilometres from Melbourne to Howmans 
Gap. Follow the Hume Freeway north, then 
the Great Alpine Road to Myrtleford. From 
Myrtleford, follow the signs to Mt Beauty 
and on towards Falls Creek. If coming from 
New South Wales, Mt Beauty is 95 
kilometres from Albury along the 
Kiewa Valley Highway. Four kilo¬ 
metres before reaching Falls Creek 
you arrive at Howmans Gap, where 
there is a toilet block and large 
holiday camp (popular with school 
groups). Leave your vehicle next to 
the toilets. 



At the crossing of Rocky Valley Creek. 


on the Bogong High Plains. At Warby Comer 
the Spion Kopje Fire Track meets the Big 
River Fire Track. Turn right (south) and fol¬ 
low this closed vehicle track—also the route 
of the Australian Alps Walking Track 
(AAWD—for about one-and-a-half kilometres 
to a point north-west of Mt Nelse, which is 
the closest spot to the 1882 metre summit. 
It is definitely worth making the side-trip as 
the 360° vistas from the top are impressive 
—you may even be able to see the Snowy 
Mountains to the north-east, although the 
southern ramparts of Mt Bogong tend to 
dominate the scene to the north. 

The AAWT descends steadily to the foot 
of Mt Nelse from where you'll see a track 
heading off to the right towards Edmond¬ 
sons Hut. You could camp by this hut if you 
wish—although 1 prefer to camp by )ohn- 
stons Hut—but in any case it is worth a visit. 
Back on the main track, walk a short way to 
the signposted track to johnstons Hut on 
your left. Follow the track north-east into 
the grove of snow gums surrounding the 
hut, and you'll find some pleasant camp-sites. 
A tributary of Hollonds Creek, to the north, 
has water. 
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The Conservation Alliance has funded many important environmental projects over the last 
five years including Environment Victoria’s ‘Enough is Enough!’ campaign. This highly 
successful project produced a brochure which dramaticaliy increased community 
awareness of the issue of native-vegetation ciearing in Victoria. 

Think aboof syf>porf.in3 fhe tnewiber co»»if>anies fhe conservafion Alliance. 
Members aonaf e a percenfase of fheir fornover fo assisf deserving 
environment groups perform vifal Ufork fo conserve our nafural wild places. 
When you purchase from fhese businesses your dollars make cenfs for fhe 
environment. 


INOV8 0500 888 242 
Macpac www.macpac.co.nz 
Mainpeak (08) 9385 2552 
One Planet (03) 9372 2555 
Outdoor Survival 
(03) 9775 1916 
Perception Kayaking 
(08) 8362 2279 
Polaris (02) 4883 6509 
REI www.rei.com 
Snowgum 1800 811 312 
Wild and Rock 
(03) 9826 8482 
Wilderness Photo 
(03) 6223 2537 
WL Gore 1800 226 703 

The Conservation Alliance is also 
supported by Outdoor Australia magazine 


Address: PO Box 227 Bangalow 
NSW 2479 Australia 
Phone: (02) 6687 2425 
Fax: (02) 6687 2413 

Email: ca@conalliance.hydra.org.au 
Weh: www.conservation- 




The Outdoors Industry 
giving back to the Outdoors | 


Have you visited the 
WiW Web site lately? 


You'll find plenty of new stuff! 


As well as finding out what's in the latest issues of M/d and Rock, and being able 
to order Wild things online, you can see: 

NEWS What's happening at Wild, and special offers 
TIPS Readers' suggestions on how to do it better 
GUIDELINES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 
Writing and submitting photos for Wi/d and Rock 
GUIDELINES FOR ADVERTISERS 
Supplying advertising material for M/7d and Rock 
LINKS Direct to the Web sites of major outdoors enterprises 


M 1 A 





ifWtoni 


In addition, you can see everything from Wild's privacy policy to details of 
hundreds of specialist outdoors enterprises listed in Directories and Classified ads. 



i/vww. wild.cam.au 
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Day two 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 


THE ESSENTIAL LIST 

THE MOUNTAIN TRAVELLER’S HANDBOOK 


Your Companion from City to Summit $46.50 

GPS MADE EASY 

3'" Edition $38.95 

THE BRITISH CANOE UNION 
CANOE & KAYAK HANDBOOK 

3'" Edition $54.95 

THE ANDES 

A Trekking Guide $52.50 

EVEREST 

Expedition to the Ultimate by Reinhold Messner $43.95 

EVEREST; The Mountaineering History 

3'" Edition by Walt Unsworth $83.50 

HIMALAYA ALPINE-STYLE 


The most Challenging Routes on the Highest Peaks 
$99.95 

OVER THE HIMALAYA 

$99.95 

CHRIS BONINGTON MOUNTAINEER 

30 Years of Climbing on the World’s Great Peaks $58.95 
DOUG SCOTT HIMALAYAN CLIMBER 
A Lifetime's Quest to the World’s Greatest Ranges $55.00 
ROTHER WALKING GUIDES 
Finest Valley & Mountain Walks Around Mt Blanc $28.95 


VALAIS EAST 48 

Selected day walks (Switzerland) $28.95 

PROVENCE 50 

Selected mountain & valley walks $28.95 

ERIC SHIPTON 

The Six Mountain Travel Books $72.50 

THE KURT DIEMBERGER OMNIBUS 

3 Books In One $67.50 

FRANK SMYTHE 

The Six Alpine/Himalayan Climbing Books $72.50 

H.W. TILMAN 

The Eight Sailing / Mountain Exploration Books $74.50 

ONE STEP IN THE CLOUDS 


Omnibus of mountaineering novels & short stories$74.50 

JOHN MUIR 

8 Wilderness Discovery Books $74.50 

JOHN MUIR 

His Life, Letters & Other Writings $74.50 

WHITE WATER NEPAL 

A rivers guidebook for rafting & kayaking $64.95 

SEA KAYAK NAVIGATION 

by Franco Ferrero $21.95 

CANOE GAMES 

$36.50 

WHITE WATER SAFETY & RESCUE 

$53.95 

THE ART OF FREESTYLE 

A book written by paddlers for paddlers $64.50 

THRILL OF THE PADDLE 

Extreme Whitewater Canoeing $58.50 

PATH OF THE PADDLE 

An illustrated guide to the art of canoeing $58.50 


These books are available from your favourite 
outdoors store, nearest bookshop, or direct from: 


Hffitiiai) 

PUBLICATION 

I CALL NOW FOR A FREE CATALOGUE I 


Ph: 02 9695 7055 Fax: 02 9695 7355 

Locked Bag 5900, Botany DC NSW 2019 



YOUR ONE STOP MAP SHOPS 




MELBOURNE'S MOST 
COMPREHENSIVE RANGE OF 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


COMPASSES, W 

GPS RECEIVERS 

AND NAVIGATION ACCESSORIES 


CREDIT CARDS & EFTPOS AVAILABLE 


^ Melbourne Map Centre 

738-740 WAVERLEY ROAD, CHADSTONE, VIC. 3148 
Phone : (03) 9569-5472 Fax : (03) 9569-8000 
259 HIGH STREET, KEW, VIC. 3101 
Phone : (03) 9853-3526 Fax : (03) 9853-4888 


www.jagged-globe.co.uk 


Worldwide Mountaineering 
Specialists 

• Mountaineering 

• Private expedition 
support 

• Canadian ice-ciimbing 

• New Zeaiand climbs 
and courses 

Himalayan trekking peaks and professionally 
guided, higFi-altitude mountaineering 
expeditions, including the Seven Summits. 



Jagged Globe M O 

PO Box 133, Hampton,Victoria 3188 52* ^ 
Tel: (03) 9598 2922 Fax: (03) 9598 5922 

Email: gsports@ocean.com.au 


Contact Jagged Globe for your 
FREE colour brochure 


Return to the main AAWT and follow it 
south toward the Park, a large snow plain at 
the head of Watchbed Creek. About one 
kilometre from where you joined the 
AAWT you'll notice a foot track heading 
west towards a low hill. Take this track and 
it soon leads to the crest of Heathy Spur 
and within about an hour of easy walking 
over plains and through snow-gum glades 
you will reach the Bogong High Plains 
Road. 

This road follows the northern shore of 
Rocky Valley Storage, a large reservoir that 
supplies water to the hydroelectric power 
stations in the region. In fact, most of the 
roads, fire tracks and aqueducts you see on 
the Bogong High Plains were constructed in 
the 1940s as part of the Kiewa Hydro¬ 
electric Scheme. Water from the storage is 
quite safe to drink. 

Turn right and follow the dusty gravel 
road, soon crossing over the reservoir's dam 
wall, and continue for a further 500 metres 
to a road junction—beware of vehicular 
traffic along this section. Turn left and 
follow the signposted road toward Pretty 
Valley. Presently the road swings sharply to 
the right and then ascends gradually in a 
north-west direction. About one kilometre 
from the road junction you will enter the 
Falls Creek ski resort proper, soon passing 
over some ski-runs and beneath a chair-lift. 
The road continues higher, passes beneath 
another chair-lift, then dears the tree line 
and tops out on to Frying Pan Spur. Leave 
the gravel road at the top of the spur, strike 
out north-west along the crest, and about 
15 minutes of walking up a gradual incline 
will bring you to the top of Falls Creek's 
Summit Run and the highest point on 
Frying Pan Spur. Beyond the ski-lifts, a faint 
track continues mostly along the crest of 
the ridge and provides pleasant walking, 
with great views, to a high point at the 
north-west end of Frying Pan Spur. This is 
your last lookout point so savour the views 
here—Mt Fainter is immediately west of 
you across the deep valley of Pretty Valley 
Creek while the sharp summit of Mt 
Feathertop is visible protruding beyond the 
high ridge of the Niggerheads to the south¬ 
west. 

Now the prominent track—recently re-cut 
by some local athletes-descends steeply 
through snow gum and, lower down, nice 
stands of alpine ash. You may even notice 
some old telegraph poles along the way 
which were used to carry power lines to the 
Falls Creek area many years ago. 

As the gradient of the track begins to 
ease it becomes a little less prominent, but 
is still relatively easy to follow until you 
reach the Bogong High Plains Road a few 
hundred metres from where you started 
the walk. The point where the foot track 
joins the road is not marked, nor is it very 
obvious, so it may be difficult to find the 
track should you wish to walk the route in 
reverse. O 

See G/enn van derKni/ffs bio on page 29. 
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Topographic Maps are great 
for any activity: waiking, XC 
skiing, canoeing, camping, 
ciimbing or simpiy driving. No 
matter what you want to do or 
where you want to go, we’ve 
got you covered. 

Topographic maps are ready 
for use with GPS. 

Our maps can be obtained 
from many newsagents and 
bookshops, camping outiets. 
National Parks 8. Wildlife 
Service, or direct from Land 
and Property Information. 


For further information, and your free 
‘Catalogue of NSW Maps’, write to 
Land and Property Information, PO 
Box 143, Bathurst, NSW 2795, or 
phone (02) 6332 8124, fax (02) 6332 
8299. Send $2.00 for a copy of the 
CMA Map Reading Guide. 

Name. 


anatomically directed design 
Footwear design which adheres more closely to the human form and biomechanics. ADD™ relaxes 
the foot, maximises the ability of the foot and leg to stabilize and cushion impact, freeing your 
muscles to reach the goal, not fight the fit of your boot. 


stability 

lateral tongue 


control 

asymmetrical closure 


comfort 

first metatarsal 
accommodation 


BUSHWALKING 

MAPS 


Land and 
Property 
Information 


Don't wander off aimlessly. Get 
a map from Land and Property 
Information and you wont lose 
your cool in the bush. 


GARMOIMT 

CHALLENGE THE ELEMENTS 


R2 Najevi - Silver/Red 
Men & Women 


R2 Najevi - Silver/Grey 
Men & Women 


NEW R2 
LITE TRAIL STYLES 


Spinev;^^ 

System 


R2 Montello - Charcoal 
Men only 


S8 WIL 
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® TOYOTA 


Exciting interactive features, 
4WD track, sports competitions and 
demonstrations, a great opportunity 
for adventure seekers to: 


4-6 April 2003 


I Sydney Convention 
& Exhibition Centre 
Dariing Harbour, Sydney 

fc", ■' 

Explore our website www.toyotaadventurexpo.com 
for more information or ring the Toyota 
Adventure Xpo Hotline on 02 9299 9851 



australia 


Official Newspaper 


Race Organiser 


Go on. Get out there. 

TOURISM 
COUNCIL 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


As Heard On 2DaY FM 


Daily Telegraph 


Media Partner 

Outdoor 













• Enhancei 

% • Ported b 

• Consiste 

VXN, 
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' Enhanced flame adjustability - excellent for simmering. 

' Ported burner for increased flame stability and quieter burning. 
' Consistent performance with any amount of fuel. 


Moonlight Pro 


NEW 


FOR 2003: THE MSR SIMMERLITE 
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Gear Survey 



Scott Edwards turns up the heat 


Wild Gear Surveys: 
What they are and 
what they're not 

The purpose of Wild Gear Surveys is to 
assist readers in purchasing specialist out¬ 
doors equipment of the quality and with 
the features most appropriate for their 
needs; and to save them time and money 
in the process. 

The cost of 'objective' and meaningful test¬ 
ing is beyond the means not only of Wild, 
but of the Australian outdoors industry in 
general and we are not aware of such test¬ 
ing being regularly carried out by an out¬ 
doors magazine anywhere in the world. 
Similarly, given the number of products in¬ 
volved, field testing is beyond the means of 
Australia's outdoors industry. Wild Gear Sur¬ 
veys summarise information, collate and pre¬ 
sent it in a convenient and readily compara¬ 
ble form, with guidelines and advice to assist 
in the process of wise equipment selection. 

Surveyors are selected for their know¬ 
ledge of the subject and their impartiality. 
Surveys are checked and verified by an in¬ 
dependent referee, and reviewed by Wild's 
editorial staff. Surveys are based on the 
items' availability and specifications at the 
time of the relevant issue's production; ranges 
and specifications may change later. Before 
publication each manufacturer/distributor is 
sent a summary of the surveyor's findings 
regarding the specifications of their prod¬ 
ucts for verification. 

Some aspects of surveys, such as the as¬ 
sessment of value and features-and espe¬ 
cially the inclusion/exclusion of certain 
products—entail a degree of subjective 
judgement on the part of the surveyor, the 
referee and Wild, space being a key consid¬ 
eration. 

'Value' is based primarily upon price rel¬ 
ative to features and quality. A product with 
more elaborate or specialised features may 
be rated more highly by someone whose 
main concern is not price. 

An important criterion for inclusion is 
'wide availability. To qualify, a product must 
usually be stocked by a number of special¬ 
ist outdoors shops in the central business 
districts of the major Australian cities. With 
the recent proliferation of brands and mod¬ 
els, and the constant ebb and flow of their 
availability, 'wide availability is becoming an 
increasingly difficult concept to pin down. 

Despite these efforts to achieve accuracy, 
impartiality, comprehensiveness and useful¬ 
ness, no survey is perfect. Apart from the 
obvious human elements that may affect 
assessment, the quality, materials and spec¬ 
ifications of any product may vary markedly 
from batch to batch and even from sample 
to sample. It is ultimately the responsibility 
of readers to determine what is best for 
their particular circumstances and for the 
use they have in mind for gear reviewed. 



My FIRST BUSHWALKING STOVE WAS A 

methylated-spirits one; its beautiful sim¬ 
plicity appealed to my thrifty, dirt-bag 
lifestyle at the time. Winter trips became 
more frequent, so a Shellite stove was 
purchased for melting snow. As often 
happens, something fancier came along. 
The next stove had better flame control 
for gourmet meals and multifuel cap¬ 
abilities for overseas trips. Sad to say, all 
these stoves seemed so heavy 1 had to 
get a pocket-sized gas stove for light and 
fast excursions. Excessive? Maybe, but 
there just isn't one stove that does it all. 

Methylated-spirits stoves 

Simplicity personified: fill the burner cup, 
and then light the fuel, no maintenance 


required. Metho doesn't put out a lot of 
heat in comparison to other fuels like 
Shellite and gas, so you'll have to carry 
almost twice as much. Luckily the fuel is 
cheap to buy, readily available in Aus¬ 
tralian supermarkets and its low volatility 
makes it relatively safe. Popular kits come 
complete with pots and rigid windshields 
that make these stoves very stable. The 
downside is that they are tediously slow; 
when the temperature drops, so does 
stove performance. In very cold weather, 
they can be difficult to light and to keep 
running. 

Gas stoves 

Gas is one of the most efficient fuels and 
relatively safe because it is fully con- 


fnstead of a stove-cooked hot meal, Fiona Groves has to make do 
with just torrential rain for breakfast (Lake Laberge, Yukon, Canada.) 
lain Groves 
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• Rustralian made 

• Comfortable and coo! 

• Lightujeight 

• Extremely quick 
drying 

•MHdeuu, odour and 
soil resistant 

• Tough and resilient 
•Sun protective to 

50+ 

Chosen by the 
Rustralian Rrmy, 

Rostra Ha's leading 
mining companies 
and the Rustraiian 
Fiy Fishing Team 

Rvaliable In men’s and 
Luamen’s sizes from leading 
specialist outdoors stores. 


WILDERNESS 


Precision engineered using titanium. 
Piezo eiectric ignition as standard. 
Outstanding output up to 9,000 BTU. 
Stingy 127 gms/hr gas consumption. 
Amazing 88 grams (without canister). 
Tiny 68 x 38 x 81 mm when packed. 
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tained in a pressurised canister. Gas stoves are 
simple to operate (switch on and light them), 
low on maintenance and supply almost 
instant, scorching heat. The real problems 
start with low temperatures, when the 


pressurised gas mixes struggle to bum. This 
can make the stoves difficult to light and 
cause spluttering during operation. Some 
manufacturers provide varying mbces of 
butane, isobutane and propane to enhance 


cold-weather performance but you may still 
have to use some canister-warming tricks. 
Sleep with the canister; warm it up under 
your arm, sit on it, or even place it in a bowl 
of water during use. 


Stoves 
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take the load 







LOAD RE-DISTRIBUTION X-SYSTEM 



INTEGRATED, 
IIGHT WEIGHTS 
fRAME FORMS T] 
nCKBONE i 
^LLTATOH 


X-VENT SYSTEM CREATES 
CONSTANT FRESH AIR FLOW 
BETWEEN PACK & BACK! i 
IN-BUILT M 

RAIN COVERS. 


f ‘FEATURES: ^ 
' NEW CUSTOMIZED 
TATONKA "X-VENT" 
OPTIMUM FIT SYSTEM! 


KATANGA XI-SYSTEM 

IDEAL FOR CARRYING HEAVY LOAD! 
FOR LONG TREKKING DISTANCES. 


AVAILABLE FROM LEADING OUTDOOR ADVENTURE & CAMPING STORES 


exclusive distrihulors OUTDOOR SURVIVAL AUSTRALIA PTY LTD vnvw.outdoorsurvivuLcom.ou 



We guarantee* 
our sandals for 2 years 
and extend this guarantee 
for as long as the 
Green Dot, located on 
the sandal sole, 
remains visible. 

Only Source 
has It! 


The Ultimate all terrain sandal 


Only source has the. 


GreenDot 2^^ 
‘^Guarantee 


AVAILABLE FROM LEADING OUTDOOR ADVENTURE & UMPING 


&STSMS 












Liquid-fuel stoves 


Quietness 


Bullet ratings 


These stoves require regular maintenance 
but they'll work in almost any temperature 
and produce a lot of heat. Most of them 
operate by pumping air into the fuel tank to 
pressurise it. A small amount of fuel is let 
out into the burner and lit to preheat the 
stove. Once the stove is hot enough to en¬ 
able vaporisation, the fuel valve is opened 
up and the stove roars away. Shellite (or 
Coleman fuel) is one of the most common 
fuels used in liquid-fuel stoves as it bums 
cleanly and efficiently, but take care (espe¬ 
cially during priming) as it's also highly 
volatile. Unleaded petrol, leaded petrol, 
diesel or aviation fuel are fuels of last resort 
as they contain additives that can clog up 
stove jets and fuel lines. Kerosene is a fairly 
safe and efficient fuel but it's difficult to 
light and requires a lot of extra priming to 
get the stove going. 

Boil times 

A lot of stoves were tested, a lot of fuel was 
burnt and a lot of useless data was obtained 
as a result. Factors affecting boil times can 
include fuel type, pressure in the bottle, fuel 
or stove dirtiness as well as stove-, fuel-, air- 
and water-temperatures. Gas- and liquid- 
fuel stoves take anywhere from three to five 
minutes to boil a litre. Metho stoves may 
take 10-15 minutes, so a relaxed approach 
to cooking is advisable. If you are mountain¬ 
eering, skiing or snow-camping, a fast boil 
time can be preferable, if not crucial, so li¬ 
quid-fuel or gas stoves (and warming tricks) 
are most popular. Well-fitting pot lids, good 
windshields, heat reflectors and even wrap¬ 
around heat exchangers can reduce boil 
times considerably. Ultimately, use the manu¬ 
facturers' times as a rough guide but re¬ 
member, small differences in boil times aren't 
significant. 

Stability 

Regarding stability, there are two factors to 
look for: a wide base and wide pot-supports 
in relation to stove height. Most gas stoves 
rely on only the fuel canister for base sup¬ 
port. Consider investing in a clip-on set of 
support legs. Whatever the stove, a base 
plate provides greater stability on uneven 
ground or snow (where the stove starts to 
sink) and is often worth the extra weight. A 
piece of plywood or cardboard covered in 
foil are simple solutions. Some manufacturers 
make lock-in base plates for their stoves. 

Heat control 

The ideal stove allows you to vary the heat 
from a scorching blast of heat to a low 
simmer with the twist of a knob. Gas stoves 
tend to do this best, although some of the 
more advanced liquid-fuel stoves have direct 
flame control at the burner rather than just 
on the bottle. With metho stoves, most 
burners have a simmer ring for lowering the 
heat but it's difficult to raise the heat 
quickly. 


It's a subjective quality but if you want the 
ultimate in quietness, get a metho stove. 
Most gas stoves are low on the decibel 
scale, wide-ported burners being the best. 
Most liquid-fuel stoves are loud but beware; 
some are very loud! 

Safety 

No stove is completely safe, but learning 
how to use your stove properly and keep¬ 
ing it clean can avoid accidents. Liquid-fuel 
stoves and even gas stoves can be prone to 
flare-ups so give them plenty of headroom. 
All stoves emit gases you don't want to 
breathe so cooking should be carried out in 
well-ventilated surroundings. Don't cook in 
the tent! A lot of people cook in the tent 
vestibules and it's often the only viable place 
in a storm. Keep the area as ventilated as 
possible and be prepared for flare-ups. 

Stove weight 

In the table, stove weight refers to the 
weight of the minimum equipment needed 
to operate the stove, such as the burners 
and pumps. 

Fuel weight 

The table shows enough fuel to get two 
people through a weekend trip: around 
230 g of gas, 230 g (300 ml) of Shellite or 
230 g (330 ml) of metho. Calculating your 
fuel requirements will depend on the way 
you use your stove. Experience is the only 
reliable teacher. As a very rough guide, 
allocate around 50 g (70 ml) of Shellite, 
50 g of gas or 100 g (125 ml) of metho a 
person a day. Double these figures for very 
cold weather and for melting snow. 

Tank weight 

It may be worth having different sizes of gas 
canisters or fuel bottles to cover fuel needs 
on trips of different length. For longer trips, 
large-capacity fuel bottles or gas canisters 
are far more weight efficient than a number 
of small sizes. 

Total weight 

While many stoves will work in their no¬ 
frills mode, other desirable parts—such as 
windshields, heat reflectors, maintenance kits 
and base plates—will add to the total 
weight. Determining which is the lightest 
stove system depends on the length of the 
trip. For short trips, a micro gas stove with a 
small canister is easily the lightest. On longer 
trips, liquid-fuel stoves can utilise fuel bot¬ 
tles of a much larger size than gas canisters, 
so they tend to be more weight efficient. 
Metho stoves seem heavy but considering 
that they come with pots and windshield, 
overall their weight isn't prohibitive on me- 
dium-to-long trips. You may be carrying more 
fuel but the actual stove is quite light and 
you'll probably need a windshield anyway. 


Stoves that exhibit high stability scores are 
those that are relatively stable at both the 
base and pot supports. Stoves with low scores 
are often small and lightweight; stability is 
an expected limitation. Heat control ratings 
reflect how well stoves regulate heat across 
a range of settings, especially from simmer 
to high output and back down again. Quiet- 


Buy right 

• End 

Work out exactly in what sort of con¬ 
ditions you'll be using the stove. 
Liquid-fuel stoves work well in very 
cold weather, gas stoves need tweak¬ 
ing and metho stoves are slow. 

• Beware the wind 

Buy manufacturer-made windshields 
and heat reflectors for your stove or cut 
out your own from a roll of aluminium 
flashing from a hardware shop. 

• Keep it upright 

Set the stove up and place a pot on it 
with some weight inside. Is it easy to 
knock over the stove or the pot? 

• Burner size 

A narrow burner head will deliver a 
blast of heat to a small area of the pot, 
which is good for quick boils or melt¬ 
ing snow. A wide head will deliver 
broader flame coverage and often im¬ 
prove simmering. 

• Maintenance 

How easy is the stove to maintain? 
Are there any parts (such as O-rings) 
that need periodic replacement? 

• Safety 

Metho stoves are the safest, gas is 
relatively so and liquid-fuel stoves re¬ 
quire most care. 

• Fuel availability overseas 
Liquid-fuel stoves run best on Shellite 
but some can bum widely available 
fuels like petrol or kero. Metho and 
gas canisters can be hard to find. 

• Fuel cost 

Gas is expensive, Shellite moderately 
so and metho is cheap even though 
you'll be using more of It. 

• Rying 

Airlines won't let you carry fuels of 
any type. If you thoroughly clean your 
stove and empty fuel bottles, you might 
be okay; it depends on the airline. 


ness, a comfort factor rather than a perform¬ 
ance indicator, was determined over a range 
of heat settings; the loudest stoves received 
the lowest scores. Value was determined by 
price in relation to features offered for the 
'average bushwalker'. Some of the lower- 
scoring stoves would be of greater value to 
those with more specialist needs, such as 
lightweight walks or high-altitude gourmet 
cooking. O 

Scott Edwards believes that one can never get bored 
waking up to a fresh winter snowfall on top of Mt 
Bogong with a stove-brewed espresso on hand. At 
present he is working as a ranger at Wilsons Promontory, 
Victoria, until the snow falls again. 

This survey was referred by Jim Graham. 
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The Boxit Dolphin mobile phone case protects 
your phone from moisture, dust and dirt. 


You can dial and talk without removing your 
phone from the protective case, so even wet 
and dirty hands will not damage your phoney 


ROK Straps 


Lexan® Wine Glass & Flute 

GSI Lexan® Wine Glasses & Flutes are the perfect 
addition for your next camping trip or picnic, the 
patent-pending design unscrews at the midpoint 
of the stem, so the base can be compactly 
snapped into the bowl for packing and storage. 
Super lightweight and nearly indestructible.yet 
elegantly shaped. 


Glacier Stainless Steel ™ Cook-sets 


act as fry pans. DiamondBack gripper and mesh storage-bag 
included. The five- and seven-piece sets include a bonus nylon 
mini-spatula. 


Treatyourself to an a 
these compact little appliances! They are crafted from 
ru^edyet lightweight aluminium. Simply 1)11 the basket 
with well-ground coffee, add water to valve level and 
screw the unit shut Place it on your stove at low heat 
and within minutes, the steam pipe delivers a flavourful 
cup of European-style brew. Available in one- and 
four-cup sizes: red. blue, green or polished. 

Or ifyou prefer to brew great 
coffee regardless of where you 

lavaPrcss'"! 

ct for camping 

j backpacking boats, caravans 
I and car camping |ust add 
J boiling water to coffee 
I grounds, let stand for a minute 
■ or two and you will have a 
perfect cup of fresh coffee. The GSI lavaPress is 
dishwasher safe and can also be used for preparing 
teal Available in two sizes: 280 ml and 925 ml. 


Lexan®; Lightweight, but Tough! 


LEXAN® is the toughest thermo-plastic available... with high 
impact strength, dimensional stability and temperature 
performance from 
-src to +I30"C. 

It's dishwasher- and 

incredibly 

lightwei^L Ifou can 
make a complete, 
convenient setting 
from our range of 
two bowls, large 
plate and knife, fork, 
spoon and teaspoon. 

And they won't bumyour ItngersI Colours: cutlery - 
Eggshell or Emerald (above), plates and bowls - Smoke or 
Emerald. Cutlery is available in bulk, or in three- or four- 




Lexan® Waterproof Utility Boxes 


LEXAN® Waterproof 
Utility Boxes are nearjy 
indestuctible, and 

They are clear, soyou 
can see what's inside, 
and have attachment 
loops to tie them down 
securelyl 


ROK Straps’ range of elastic cargo fasteners are perfect for 
mountain bikes, 4x4s, trailers, caravaning, boating and roof 
racks - anywhere an item needs securing. 

With a range of ‘tailored-length’ straps to choose from, you’ll 
find exady what you’re looking for. 

All straps come complete with double shank-hooks for 
double the strength, no sharp ends, plastic coated and 
non scratch. All hooks are sewn in for added 
security. The tight-knit polyester braiding gives the 
straps extra UV protection and all-weather tolerance. 
And naturally, all of the straps are made with 100% 
materials, so they'll go the distance. 


say farewell to unsightly bungee straps. Say goodbye and 
good riddance to hazardous shock-cords. The ROK Straps 
range will altogether change your perception about securing 
cargo. Strong, durable, stylish and safe, these straps will become 
an integral part of your outdoor lifestyle. 
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^-mail from the coldest pl^c#bn earth 


From-°sel^pea@mawsoLaad.gov.au (Mawson Station 

I«:;ct!c;" lmailto = aeI_peatoawson aad.gov.au, 

fof ^Su^Ka^sL^B^lid Manage!- ^uattadasda, 

Subject: Helly Hansen Performance 


Hello Craig, 

regards the Helly Hansen 

these produots work “rting outside 

afte; usinr^hrother olothlng supplied by the Antarotic 
Division. 



My only regret is that I didn' 


have them earli 



HELLY HANSEN 




M.S.W' SA .-Y. 

Alpspbrt Annapurna IC 

^02 9858 M44 08 8223 4633 

wwv3ihellyhansen.com ^ 


^ HELLY HANSEN 




■hanks for the .-t produot support :f,ring 

)f getting them to Hobart on 
lown to Antarctica. 


Cheers 

Selwyn 

Selwyn Peacock 
Mawson Station 
. Holme Bay 

, ■■ Aust Antarctic Territory 

67o36" South 62o53 East 
Mawson Time is GMT +6:00 









T he only outdoor gear for 
R£At outdoor people! 



Available from: ACT Belconnen Camping World, 02 6253 2699; Jurkiewicz Adventure Store, 02 6280 8888. 
NSW Bushcraft Equipment, 02 4229 6748; Eastwood Camping Centre, 02 9858 3833; 

Mountain Equipment City, 02 9264 5888; Mountain Equipment Chatswood, 02 9419 6955; 

Mountain Equipment Hornsby, 02 9477 5467. NT Adventure Equipment, 08 8941 0019. 

OLD K2 Basecamp, 07 3854 1340; Adventure Equipment Townsville, 07 4775 6116; 

Adventure Equipment Cairns, 07 4031 2669; Torre Mountaincraft, 07 3870 2699. 

TAS Jolly Swagman’s Camping World, 03 6234 3999. VIC Bogong Equipment, 03 9600 0599; 
Mountain Equipment Melbourne, 03 9671 4554; Outsports Frankston, 03 9783 2079; 

Outsports Moorabbin, 03 9532 5337; The Wilderness Shop, 03 9898 3742. 

WA MainPeak Cottlesloe, 08 9385 2552; MainPeak Perth, 08 9322 9044, MainPeak Subiaco, 08 9388 9072. 



Field Test 


GPS receivers 

John Poppins puts eight models through their paces 


All Global Positioning System (GPS) 

units have similar features, based on their 
ability to store 'waypoints', 'routes', 'tracks' 
and to find one's way back to these. The 
major differences between models are: 

• the display (ranging from character in¬ 
formation to display of a map showing 
waypoints, routes and tracks, and back¬ 
ground mapping, 

• the size of the memory in which back¬ 
ground mapping is stored, and 

• additional features such as a sensitive 
electronic compass and barometer. 

Since the last Wild field test (issue 78) there 
have been continuing improvements in GPS 
units for bushwalking. Price-performance 
has improved. The addition of large memories 
to some models and of map databases made 
available on CD-ROM have made trip pre¬ 
paration much easier for those who use a 
computer link. 

Altitude calculated by a GPS is less accurate 
than position. Several models include a sens¬ 
itive electronic barometric altimeter to im¬ 
prove accuracy and warn of weather changes. 

All current models can be upgraded by 
obtaining new software releases from the 
maker's Web site, improving value with age. 

All units tested provide for standard Aust¬ 
ralian and important international datums. 


Buy right 

• Check for attractive deals that include 
options at little extra cost. 

• As an emergency device the basic 
eTrex is attractive. 

• For heavy and professional use, the 
larger and more expensive units pre¬ 
sent difficult choices, each with dif¬ 
ferent benefits. 

• The tested units all process data from 
up to 12 satellites simultaneously. 
When considering second-hand units 
bear in mind that any which process 
less than five satellites simultaneously 
will not perform well under trees. 

• Computer software has become much 
easier to install and use, significantly 
enhancing capability. Software and 
data availability may determine your 
choice. 


So, what is the use of a GPS? 

• To assist with navigation to a desired 
location. 

• To confirm a current position on the map. 
When you are not distracted, visibility is 

good, and the terrain has distinctive contours, 
it is usually faster and more invigorating to 



The track notes will get you only so far. Perhaps she needs a GPS. (Somewhere 
near Mt Capricorn, Western Arthur Range, South-west Tasmania.) Karl Landorf 


navigate by map, compass and observation. 
However, a GPS gives you freedom to focus 
on other issues such as photography, botany, 
or survival in severe conditions or feature¬ 
less terrain. 

To realise this advantage preplanning is 
necessary. Time will need to be spent key¬ 
ing in positions or transferring them from 
CD-ROM through a personal computer. 

The fundamental accuracy of GPS units 
is such that they will give position to well 
within 15 metres 95 per cent of the time. 
Users needing higher precision can buy 
additional equipment and subscribe to broad¬ 
cast correction signals which can improve 
their accuracy to within five metres ('Dif¬ 
ferential GPS' or IDGPSl). A new system. 
Wide Area Augmentation System (WAAS), 
only partially implemented at present, has 
been introduced to give similar results with¬ 
out extra equipment. It has been developed 
to assist automatic aircraft landing, and relies 
on additional satellites that broadcast supple¬ 
mentary correction signals. These signals are 
not available in Australia at present. The 


Magellan and the Garmin units are capable 
of using WAAS. 

Bushwalking and ski-touring group leaders 
should consider carrying a light, low-cost 
unit as a safety item in case of whiteout or 
severe geographic embarrassment. 

The Web site gisinformation.net and news- 
group sci.geo.satellite-nav are valuable re¬ 
sources. 

The field tests 

GPS units are complex devices, with vari¬ 
ations in features likely to suit different 
buyers. Each model has specific strengths; 
no one model has them all. 

All tested units work well under open 
skies, establishing position within the times 
given in the specifications, and accuracy well 
within 15 metres of a known survey point. 

Field testing requires familiarisation with 
menu structures followed by several tests 
including: 

• accuracy against a known survey mark, 

• sensitivity to changes of direction, 
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eTrex GPS 


121.5/243 MHz operation 


• Navigate reversibli 

• Trip computer 

• Sunrise and sunse 

Summit GPS 

• All eTrex features 


Summit 


GARMIN. 


Distributor: 


where are you? 


The answer to this question could save your 
life or the lives of others. While there is no 
substitute for good planning or common sense, 
the adventurer with a personal EPIRB and GPS 
will always know their position and have the 
ability to call for help in a genuine emergency. 
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show your true colours 

The toughest bottle you can buy • Guaranteed leak-proof • Withstands sub-freezing to boiling temperatures 





Food, water. 


KTI mini SAT-ALERT 


The essentials when you take a hike, 
go bush, set sail, take off! 

When you go flying, hiking, boating, skiing or four-wheel 
driving, be really prepared. Insist on packing the new 
KTI mini sat-alert RB3 emergency beacon. Once simply 
activated, it transmits continuously for up to four days, 
ensuring your signai is received by the emergency 
Designed, manufactured and supported in 
the unit is Australia’s first microprocessor- 
controlled, pocket-sized beacon transmitting on both 121.5 
and 243 MHz international distress frequencies simultaneously. The new optional strobe 
light can be seen at night for distances of more than four kilometres. It is buoyant, and 
waterproof to a depth greater than three metres. Unlike other units, the batteries are 
fully replaceable. This is not a throw-away. KTI mini sat-alert is designed to the personal 
EPIRB requirements of AS/NZS 4330:2000 with approvals from the Australian Commun¬ 
ications Authority and approved by CASA to the portable E.LT. requirements of CAR252A. 
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• tenacity when carried into dense forest 
in damp conditions, and 

• attempt to restart under dense forest in 
damp conditions. 

Results 

All units tested, with the exception of the 
Casio wrist-watch, performed well in dense 
forest. Attempts to warm start under wet, 
dense forest can still defeat all units. The 
Magellan SporTrak Pro proved the most 
tenacious under heavy forest, a strength 
that Magellan could not explain as it has 
the same antenna and electronics as the 
basic SporTrak. 

All the hand-held units tested offer large- 
character display options to make them 
easier to read without spectacles. All are 
waterproof, and the celestial functions sun¬ 
rise/sunset are now standard; most units 
add moonrise/moonset times. 

Lowrance units are again available in Aus¬ 
tralia, from marine suppliers. See www. 
lowrance.com or phone 1800 650 629. 

Casio's Pro-Trek 

A wrist-watch and a GPS in one; this re¬ 
markable feat of miniaturisation can locate 
its position and guide you to your destin¬ 
ation as accurately as larger, hand-held GPS 
units. Its weakness is that it will operate only 
in very open situations, with no foliage or 
buildings nearby. It is also slow to locate 
itself when started. After about an hour of 
continuous use it must be recharged from 
its external battery pack or the mains. These 
limitations mean that it is unlikely to suit 
most bushwalkers. As it automatically up¬ 
dates time from the atomic clocks of the 
satellites it provides an extraordinarily accur¬ 
ate time, as do all GPS units. 

Garmin eTrex 

This basic GPS (tested for issue 78) is the 
smallest, lightest GPS unit suitable for bush¬ 
walking, and is attractively priced at $389. 
It is light to carry, great for emergency loca¬ 
tion. Its innovative button placement works 
well. It is a little slower to locate itself than 
the new Garmin GPS-72, the Magellans and 
the Silva. There are no audible warnings, it 
relies on displayed messages. There is no user 
adjustment for proximity to a waypoint as a 
route is followed. 

eTrex Vista 

Adds a higher resolution display, an electronic 
compass and barometric altimeter into the 
same small package as the eTrex. It also 
adds a large map memory that can be pre- 
loaded with detailed background maps 
purchasable on CD-ROM. These detailed 
maps are the same as those loaded to 
automotive guidance systems. The detailed 
mapping could not be tested because of 
third-party licensing requirements. 

Garmin GPS-72 

A newly released budget-priced unit with a 
large display and sufficient volume to float 
in water. With an antenna that performs 


best when held upright, it is easy to read 
the display without reflections when the 
unit is fixed on a car dashboard. Its large, 
well-designed display layout has particularly 
good options for large print. It provides 
excellent features for setting alarm distances 
from waypoints. It is comparable to others 
in the time it takes to establish a two- 
dimensional position but sometimes slower 
to reach a three-dimensional position. The 
GPS-76 series, not tested, is aimed at 
vehicle-based markets, adding greater dis¬ 
play resolution and mapping capability. 

Magellan SporTrak 

All Magellan GPS units have an upright 
antenna and large-print options, again well 
suited to sitting on the car dashboard. All 
float in water. All Magellans allow the 
saving of waypoints directly into a route, 
saving keystrokes. They are also unique in 
allowing comments to be entered into 
memory with each waypoint saved. 

The SporTrak range, of which the basic 
and the top model were tested, is aimed at 
bushwalkers. When standing, the SporTrak 
automatically begins averaging position 
fixes, further improving accuracy. It saves 
and transfers altitude, time and date, as well 
as position, to and from a computer. The 
built-in city database includes regional cities. 

Magellan SporTrak Map and Pro 

These models allow longer waypoint names 
and comments. With a large map memory, 
they provide for storage and display of 
detailed street maps loaded from the Map- 
Send GD-ROM. Magellan shines for the 
amount of work it has put into developing 
Australian map databases for each State, 
available at modest cost on CD-ROM. The 
level of detail is astonishing. The surveyor 
selected an area of Victoria from well to the 
west of Melbourne to beyond Sale in Gipps- 
land, from Lake Eildon south to Wilsons 
Promontory, and transferred all data for this 
area to the GPS, using about five mega¬ 
bytes of the 2 3-megabyte map memory. 
Driving in west Gippsland, the GPS showed 
which side of the divided highway the car 
was on (the left, of course). All side roads 
and even private driveways were accurately 
shown, matching the VicMap 1:25 000 
scale maps. 

Magellan Meridian Series 

This range—not tested—is similar to the 
SporTrak Pro but has a bigger display and 
expandable map memory, at slightly greater 
cost, weight and bulk. 

Silva MultiNavigator 

This unit combines the GPS with a sensitive 
electronic compass and barometric altimeter. 
It is notable for features designed to minim¬ 
ise battery-power consumption on long 
trips. The use of a character display rather 
than a plotted-map display permits opera¬ 
tion in more severe temperatures. Its clever 
menu structure is designed to allow the 
GPS to be turned off for long intervals, 
using the much more frugal electronic com¬ 
pass in the intervals to provide substantial 


economies in battery usage. When turned 
on it remembers the last-used go-to point. 
This saves time, keystrokes and battery power. 

The buttons are well spaced for use with 
gloves. Area calculation uses a route as 
boundary. This is more efficient and con¬ 
trollable than the use of a track. The Silva 
computer software enables you to scan 


Tips for use 

• All the tested units allow the power- 
hungry satellite tracking to be turned 
off while keying in and checking 
waypoints and routes, calling this demo 
or simulator mode. This mode can be 
used to test a route without actually 
going into the field. 

• Heavy tree cover-especially when 
foliage is wet with rain or snow- 
blocks most of the satellite signais. If 
you try to start your GPS deep in the 
forest it may be unabie to pick up 
sufficient signais to 'locate' itself. Plan 
ahead, starting the GPS in open ter¬ 
rain a few minutes before moving into 
the forest. This lets it find all available 
satellites and decide which combina¬ 
tion gives the lowest estimated posi¬ 
tion error (EPE). Once it has an ac¬ 
curate position the unit should then 
'hang in' with scraps of data that pen¬ 
etrate the forest canopy. If conditions 
are still a challenge, reduce speed or 
make short stops to allow more chance 
to regain a 'fix'. 

• A car-power-cable accessory is valu¬ 
able, saving batteries en route. 

• Cany fresh batteries; oider batteries 
may be adequate for a quick test but 
not for sustained use. 

• AN GPS units use power even when 
turned off. When storing the instm- 
ment it is wise to remove the batteries 
until they are next needed. All the 
tested units retain saved waypoints 
indefinitely. 

• Carry good maps and an orienteering 
compass in case of battery failure. 

• All units claim to be waterproof to 
recognised standards; some will float. 
Nevertheless, it is either brave or fool¬ 
ish to risk an expensive electronic in¬ 
strument in water. 

• The satellites are always moving; 
there may be occasional short periods 
when either insufficient satellites are 
'visible' or the satellites are too badly 
placed to give an accurate or even any 
position fix, especialiy when the view 
of the sky is limited. The display of 
satellite-position signal-strength and 
the EPE help us to understand when 
this is happening. 


your existing paper maps and develop a 
database to suit your specific needs. The 
warranty is for two years. O 

John Poppins is an engineer, a computer controller of 
machine tools, a traveller, a bushwalker, a skier, an 
investor and a small farmer. Today he is more concerned 
by our catchments, forests, Landcare, WaterWatch and 
ethical shareholders' groups. He uses GPS units to 
confirm his position on 'bushwalks' around logging 

This field test was referred by Roger Coffin. 
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MOUMMIN^MASTER 


Newsole (Thermoplastic Polyurethane) • non slip - true grip 


#480 SERIOUS HIKER 


Blundstone Customer Service : 03 6272 3456 


Email : info@blundstone.com.au 








Equipment 





Mountain phoenix 

While its elastic-sided riding boots may 
have passed into contemporary fashion 
folklore (and at only about 50 bucks a 
pair, no wonder!) 133-year-old Tasmanian 
footwear manufacturer Blundstone hasn't 
shod serious bushwalkers' feet since your 
father's (make that your grandfather's) 
day. Until now, that is. The Mountain 
Master (style no 480) walking boot 
is claimed to be 'built for serious action. 
Xtreme footwear for life'. Indeed, the 
sample we inspected appeared to match 
the hyperbole. (Blundstone made the ori¬ 
ginal Mountain Masters for farmers after 
the Second World War but they were dis¬ 
continued about 30 years ago.) RRP $150. 


Blundstone 


Mountain Master boots. 


tnix 


The push for ever lighter and more com¬ 
pact gear continues with MSR's latest 
offering, the SimmerLite, claimed to 
be the smallest and lightest liquid-fuel 
stove, but looking more like some form 
of miniature lunar-landing module. It 
has a minimum weight of just 240 
grams, and is included in the Gear Sur¬ 
vey on page 61. RRP $215 . Phone Sea 
to Summit on 1800 787 677 for stock- 


KtifCk—K»»'3Cks 


Is that a fire in 
your pocket? 


MSR SimmerLite stove. 


^ With GPS technology advancing in leaps 
and bounds (see the Field Test on page 
69), it's hard to keep pace with the latest 
thing, let alone understand it! But the 


^ The 2003 range of Germany's Deuter 
rucksacks includes its Air Contact Lite 
models that range from 25 to 60 litres 
claimed capacity. This year's models have 
been lightened, with the 
largest weighing 1800 
grams. RRP $140 
-280. Distributed 
by Velo-Vita, phone 
(02) 9695 7744. 


Deuter Air 
Contact Lite 
rucksack. 


Going light with yoor Tnangia stove 


Anthony Dunk 


It never rains but it pours in Tassie! Not 
being content with just a new walking 
boot, Blundstone has also introduced a 
Mountain Master sport sandal that car¬ 
ries the prosaic name The Sandal. With 
suede strapping and 'aggressive' sole 
pattern it's more aesthetically appealing 
that many sport sandals. 

Gordon All Terrain sandals enjoy some¬ 
thing of a minor cult following. The 
latest Gordon offering is its Super 
Thong which, as the name implies, is a 
cross between a thong and a sport san¬ 
dal. RRP ^5. Distributed by Minian Pty 
Ltd, email gordon@minian.com.au 

Not to be left out of the sport-sandal 
two-step, the Lizard Lynx is a fully-fea¬ 
tured, Italian-made sandal which is daimed 
to give superior attachment to the foot 
even in white water. RRP $199. Phone 
Outdoor Agencies on (02) 9438 2266 
for stockists. 


Down a lazy river 

Coleman's new Inflatable Kayak is claimed 
to be one of the toughest on the market with 
30-gauge PVC on the bottom and 23-gauge 
PVC on top. Included are a cargo net, tracking 
fins to assist paddling stability, inflatable back 
rests and alumiriium paddle. A new valve is 
said to allow speedy inflation, and the kayak is 
guaranteed not to leak! RRP $169. Phone 
Coleman, 1800 224 350. 


I've been an owner of a Tnangia stove for 
more than ten yeans and would agree whole¬ 
heartedly with the company's claims re¬ 
garding the stoves, except the one about it 
being lightweight All those years ago I 
bought a large, stainless steel/aluminiura 
Tnangia T25 stove and have been lugging 
around 1.3 kilograms of metal ever sincel I 
therefore decided to see whether there was 
any way to reduce the stove weight 

I found a design which gives short boil 
times, good fuel efficiency, and performs 
adequately in windy conditions. The new 
design attempts to imitate some features of 
the classic Tnangia windshield design but re¬ 
duce the weight and size as much as possible. 
My pot stand weighs HO grams compared to 
350 grams for the original, and my design 
boils a litre of water in about a minute less 
than with Trangia's (in calm conditions). 

The pot stand consists of two pieces-a 
base with air-intake holes and a top piece 
with four tabs to support the pot Tabs on 
the lower part lock into slots on the upper 
part The two pieces of the stand can be 
'unplugged' and placed inside the cooking 
pot when not in use. The bottom piece is 
made from the top of a cheap aluminium billy 
(with handle removed) and the top piece is a 
galvanised iron down-pipe section. The total 
cost is about $10. 

To use the stand, the metho burner is 
placed on a level patch of ground and the 
two pieces of the pot stand are lowered 


over it The burner is lit and then a pot is 
placed on the stand. If the simmer-ring is 
needed, it can be placed on the burner in a 
half-open position. 

Why a two-piece design rather than one 
simple piece? My investigations showed that 
increasing the distance between the burner 
and the bottom of the pot reduced boil time 
significantly. But the problem was that this 
distance required a pot-stand too big to fit 
neatly inside the cooking pot The solution 
was obvious-make two pieces that can be 
easily assembled when you want to cook. 
The choice of materials was dictated by the 
fact that in earlier prototypes the aluminium 
at the top of the pot stand softened after 
repeated 'firings'. 

Wild welcomes readers' contributions to this section; 
payment is at our standard rate. Send them to the 
address at the end of this department. 
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Over engineered to 
withstand a lifetime of abuse 


Sturdy Easy 
Clip Buckle 


Looks great 
on any head 


STRAPCAP 

Designed to stay on in all conditions 


can you afford not to own one? 


KLEAR ABOVE VISIBILITY UNLIMITEil 


Quick drying 
Taslan Nylon 


Floats 
on water 


Reinforced 
Bartack' seams 


Closed 
cell foam 


KAVU webbing ensures 
comfort & 'on-head' security 


Black underside 
cuts glare 


3 Sizes - Small, 
Medium, Large , 


Distributed by 


Ph: (07) 3286 1055 Email: zsports@bigpond.com | 
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For Catalogue & Prices of Full 
Meindl Range please contact: 


^W\ms ON 

CHALLeNGES 

Travel 

^ the world 


It won't cost you a cent! 
Call now on 

02 9975 8276 ! 

Peru 

10 day trek through 

the Andes to Machu Picchu 

New Zealand 

10 day trek and kayaking 
in Abei Tasman Park 

Russia 

16 day cycling tour 
St Petersburg to Moscow 

Fiji 

9 Day kayak around 
Yasawa Island chain 


or select your own challenge! 
C'mon personally challenge 
yourself & raise funds for 
The Spastic Central 


in&Wutdohrs in 






We will recognise your 
current skills as 
credits towards your 
c^uallflcatlon (RPL) and 
assist you to gain any 
skills that 
you might need to 
become qualified. We train 
Outdoor Leaders to the 
latest National Standard. 
Get qualified in Abseiling, 
Kockclimbing, Canoeing, 
Kayaking, Bushwalking, 
Navigation, Mountain Biking & 
Ropes Courses, Plus electives in 
ATSIC, Remote Operations, 4WD & 
Camp Craft, Instructional skills and 
Adventure-based counselling. 

You’ll benefit from our flexible delivery 
and distance education strategies. 
Call Worthwild on (07) 3833 4330 
157 358 or email: 
info@worthwiid.com,au 


Stager ip Sport 


20 Barrington Street, East Bentleigh, 3165 Victoria, Australia Tel: 0061 3 957 08311 
Free Fax: 1800 888508 Email: meindlau@stagersport.com www.stagersport.com.au 


The absolute Ultimate in Hiking, 
Bushwalking & Climbing Footwear. 


Only available at 
selected retailers 
throughout Australia 


Magellan Meridian Color GPS, with 
the first full-colour display in a hand¬ 
held GPS, is worthy of comment. It has 
a 16-colour, 120 x 160 pixel back-lit dis¬ 
play and weighs 227 grams. RRP $1,485. 
Call Magellan on 1800 644 033 for 
stockists. 

^ WX Tex is a relatively new brand ma¬ 
king a range of dry bags and the like 
including its Pneumo Dry Sack range 
with an air-bleeder valve making each 
bag 'a sort of combo compression sack/ 
dry bag/pillow', according to the distrib¬ 
utor (Sea to Summit). Sizes from five 
to 50 litres (RRP $30 to $60). 

^ Equipment in Wild no 85 announced 
the arrival of warmer and more compact 
Polartec Thermal Pro fleece fabrics. 
Cigana Mountain Wear (phone 1021 
6452 5417) has incorporated them into 
its range: for men there is the High Loft 
Jacket and for women the Mercury 
Jacket. Both have a RRP of $199 and 
are said to suit 'the serious adventurer', 
whoever he or she might be! For the less 
serious, Cigana has introduced its Crew 
Neck Pullover with knitted-jumper- 
look exterior. RRP $129. 

^ Leatherman's well-known and sassy 
juice multitool has been miniaturised as 
the Squirt, and is available in two forms, 
P4 and S4. RRP $99.95. Distributed by 
Sheldon and Hammond, phone (02) 
9482 6634, and Zen Imports, phone 
1800 064 200. 

^ The SICC Hydro-Tube is described by 
the distributor. Outdoor Agencies, as 
a 'new product that converts any SIGG 
bottle into a tube-style hydrator'. It has a 
lockable top and can be dismantled for 
cleaning. RRP $39.95. 



^ Tool Logic has developed a series of three 
survival tools called Light, Fire and 
Water. Each weighs 65 grams and incorp¬ 
orates a serrated knife-blade and emer¬ 
gency whistle. Depending on model, they 
also include a torch, waterproof cavity or 
fire-starter. RRP $99 each. For stockists 
phone Zen Imports. 

^ Trek & Travel is the name of what is 
claimed to be 'Australia's first outdoor 
and adventure travel store for women' 
that opened at Shop 34, Town Hall 
Arcade, Sydney on 1 November. O 

New and innovative products of relevance to the ruck¬ 
sack sports (on loan to Wild) and/or information about 
them, including high-resolution digital photos (on CD, 
not by email) or colour slides, are welcome for possible 
review in this department Written items should be 
typed, include recommended retail prices and preferably 
not exceed 200 words. Send them to Wild, PO Box 145, 
Prahran, Vic 3181 or contact us by email: wild@wild.oom.au 
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Lite Touch Zoom 130 ED 

• Stylish, compact & sophisticated 

• Powerful 38-130mm zoom with 
professional ED glass 

• Available in Quartz Date back 
version with Panorama mode 
and date imprinting 

• Wide-area autofocus captures 
off-centre subjects 

• Five flash functions for clear 
pictures in any lighting 


Coolpix 2500 

• Stylish swivel lens design lets you shoot 
life from any angle 

• 3x zoom lens (equivalent to 37-111 mm 
in 35mm format) plus 4x digital zoom 

• Easy Auto mode plus 12 Scene Modes for 
better images in most lighting situations 

■ 15-second QuickTime® movie clip 

• Small Picture function for easy e-mailing 

• One-touch Transfer button for easy upload 

• Quick Review for instant 
confirmation of images 


With reliable, robust Nikon cameras and 
binoculars you can go on any trip confident 
of great photos and great viewing. 


Sportstar III Binoculars 

• Elegant, supremely light & compact 

• Available in 8x and lOx 
magnification 

• Wide field of view suitable 
for birds, animals and 
fast-moving sports 

• Metallic black or silver finish 

• Fold-up design fits easily in pockets 

• Water-resistant construction for outdoor use 


Nikon F55 

• Sharp, accurate focus, even when the 
subject is not centred in the frame 

• Full Auto and 5 specialised modes 
for perfect exposures in various 
lighting situations 

• Small, light and affordable 

• Effortless ease of use 


• Fits comfortably in your hands 

• Built-in auto pop-up flash for low 
light and backlit subjects 


Enquiries: 1300 366 499 
www.maxwell.com.au 


Nikon 


It’s your life 


4995WLD 













Green Pages 


Victorian election catapults forest campaign 
towards major conservation gains 



The message to government is clear. (Protesters during 
the Victorian election campaign.) M\ photos Eli Greig 


Environmental issues played a major role in 
the lead-up to the 30 November poll, and 
forest policy received enormous media cov¬ 
erage and attention from all political parties. 

Policy commitments levered from the 
Bracks Government are a step forward in 
Victoria's forest campaign which, conser¬ 
vationists hope, is now set for major gains 
in the critical areas of the protection of old- 
growth forests and water catchments, par¬ 
ticularly for Melbourne. 

In its next term of government. Bracks 
has pledged to: protect the Otway Ranges 
in a new 15 000 hectares National Park by 
2008; prohibit the burning of native forest 
for charcoal and electricity generation; and 
negotiate an end to wood-chipping the 
Wombat Forest by the end of the year. 

This is on top of pre-election commit¬ 
ments by Bracks including: the protection of 
12 000 hectare box-ironbark forests in 
new National Parks; the reduction of saw- 
log licence volumes by more than 30 per 
cent, in particular an end to logging in the 
Cobbobonne Forests in the State's far 
west; and investigating the protection of 
old-growth forests in Goolengook through 
the Victorian Environment Assessment 
Council. 

It is unclear whether the reduction in 
saw-log licences will actually reduce log¬ 
ging rates because wood-chipping (the ma¬ 
jor cause of forest destruction) may simply 
continue unchecked. Moreover, without a 
programme to protect high-conservation- 
value forests, the reduced logging levels 
may still occur in those of our forests that 


Melbourne's Arts Centre spire 
during the election campaign. 


are most pristine and important for biodi¬ 
versity. 

The Goolengook decision may not actu¬ 
ally add this unique area of old-growth 
forest to the adjacent Errinundra National 
Park but merely quarantine small patches 
from logging. 

Cavan McFadzean, The Wilderness Society 



r \ 

Wilderness 
icon alert 

Tasmanian National Parks are under 
threat of accommodation developments, 
not only in National Parks, but also in 
the World Heritage Area. The re-elected 
Labor Government removed the Tas¬ 
manian Parks & Wildlife Division from 
the Department of Primary Industries, 
Water & Environment (DPIWE) and 
placed it under the Tourism Department, 
with the Nature Conservation Branch 
remaining at DPIWE. This has caused 
concern in the community. 

Tasmanian National Parks are being 
targeted as areas for exclusive tourism 
developments. A proposal for Planters 
Beach in the South-west National Park 
has been given approval. The develop¬ 
ment of 80 cabins, a tavern, and spa 
baths in the sand-dunes, extends the 
road—which at present finishes at Cockle 
Creek—a further 800 metres into the 
park. Despite strong opposition from 
both the Aboriginal community and 
Bob Brown, the Planning Tribunal gave 
it the go-ahead and the WHA Manage¬ 
ment Plan was specifically altered to 
allow it! The developer is yet to begin 
work on the ground; so the campaign 
against development continues. 

The latest proposal (that has council 
approval, but awaits ministerial approval) 
seeks to use the beautiful Pumphouse 
Point on the southern shores of Lake 
St Clair, within both the Cradle Moun¬ 
tain-Lake St Clair National Park and 
the World Heritage Area boundaries. 
The developer intends to build a 60-bed- 
room accommodation complex, bistro 
bar, restaurant and boat jetty for the 
100-seat boat for Lake St Clair. This 
approval contradicts the WHA Manage¬ 
ment Plan objectives. 

Heather Kirkpatrick 


Encourage the Premier to say no to 
the Pumphouse Point development, 
and other developments within 
National Parks: Premier Jim Bacon, 
email premier@dpac.tas.gov.au 

V_ J 

Buy back the bush 

Nestled in the Macleay Gorges of northern 
NSW, Green Gully is the last stronghold of 
the threatened brush-tailed rock wallaby. The 
13 000 hectares of identified wilderness, old- 
growth open woodland and World Heritage- 
listed dry rainforest provide refuge for 
threatened wildlife including glossy black 
cockatoos, regent honey-eaters and tiger 
quolls. The Dunphy Wilderness Fund is ask¬ 
ing for donations to help to buy the prop¬ 
erty linking isolated sections of Oxley Wild 
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Rivers National Park to form the Macleay 
Gorges Wilderness Area. 




Instant, effective purification of 
drinking water. 

• Without chemical poisons such 
as iodine or chlorine 

■ Without holding time 

• Without double processing 

Contact: Purifiers (Australia) Pty Ltd, 
Level 5, 74 Pirie St, Adelaide, SA 50(X). 
Ph/fax (08) 8359 3000. 
www.purifiersaustralia.com.au 3. 

Email giulianKgpurifiersaustralia.com.au | 


TASMANIAN 
NATIONAL PARKS 
ASSOCIATION Inc. 




SEA KAYAKING 
ADVENTURES 


SOUTHERN SEA VENTURES 

www.southernseaventures.com 
infolgsouthernseaventures.com 
02 9999 0541 


Do you see nature conservation 
s the primary purpose of our 


National Parks? 


Are YOU concerned about 
imminent accommodation 
developments approved within 
the South West National Park 
and Lake St Clair National Park 
(also World Heritage Area)? 

Do you support a non-profit, 
non-government organisation 
that is passionate and committed 
about placing the values of our 
Parks first? 


If so, funds from a donation OR your memb 
($40 waged, $20 unwaged, $60 for 
will support compoigns that will provide a strong 
for our Notional Fbrks. Please contact us t 

Phone: 03 6224 9011 
GPO Box 2188 Hobart. Tas 7001 
Email: admin@tnpa.asn.au 
'"-hsite www.tnpa.asn.au 


ily), 


To make a tax-deductible donation for 
the purchase of Green Gully, contact 
the Foundation for National Parks & 
Wildlife, phone (02) 9221 1949 or visit 
www.fnpw.com.au 


Wood-chips 

• The World Meteorological Oiganisation's 
announcement that 2002 was the sec¬ 
ond-hottest year on record confirms 
fears about climate change. Kate Hamp¬ 
ton, Climate Change Campaigner at 
Friends of the Earth (FOE) International, 
said: TThesel figures are further evidence 
that burning fossil fuels is causing mas¬ 
sive changes to the atmosphere and affect¬ 
ing our climate. If we do not cut emissions 
fast, increasingly frequent and severe 
storms, droughts and floods are likely to 
threaten the lives and livelihoods of mil¬ 
lions of people throughout the globe.' 

• Akzo Nobel has cancelled plans to par¬ 
ticipate in the construction of a contro¬ 
versial pulp factory on the Indonesian 
island of Kalimantan. Identified by 
FOE Netherlands as not taking their cor¬ 
porate responsibilities in foreign coun¬ 
tries seriously, the company withdrew 
from the project which would have 
required 50000 hectares of tropical rain¬ 
forest to be cut down and replaced with 
plantations to supply the factory with 
wood pulp. 

• The November issue of the Colong Bulletin 
reports that the New South Wales and 
Federal Governments made a joint pur¬ 
chase of 350000 hectares of new 
National Parks in western NSW. The 
Mungo National Park has been tripled in 
size to 89 000 hectares. This and other 
areas, including the new 230 000 hectare 
Paroo-Darling National Park, increases 
the land reserved to 1.75 million hectares. 

• The Washington Post and New York Times 
have reported that a panel of top scientists 
denounced Danish author Bjorn 
Lomborg for 'scientific dishonesty^. 
Lomborg concluded in his best-selling 
1999 book The Sceptical Environmentalist 
that 'air and water around us are becom¬ 
ing less and less polluted. Mankind's lot 
has actually improved in terms of prac¬ 
tically every measurable indicator'. The 
scientists criticised him for 'one-sided- 
ness in the choice of data and line of 
argument'. 

• Human Rights Watch (HRW) is concerned 
by the excessive force Cambodian police 
used on peaceful environmental advocates 
at the Department of Forestry 6- Wildlife 
in Phnom Penh on 5 December. Eye 
witnesses report that police kicked, 
shoved and hit the advocates with 
electric-shock batons. 'It appears that the 
government wants to put an end to 
grass-roots movements of villagers who 
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are informed and concerned about na¬ 
tional forestry policies and the ongoing 
illegal logging in their communities', said 
Mike Jendrzejczyk, Washington Director 
of the Asia Division at HRW. 


least 100 million native animals, birds and 
reptiles died each year as a result of land 
clearing, and trees were disappearing at 
a rate of 190 million each year reported 
the Age on 28 )anuary. The Queensland 


this will be monitored to ensure that 
'waste' is not produced for power gener¬ 
ation. Even so, this is a great win for the 
forests of NSW. 

• In November, Wilderness News reported 
that after 13 months of campaigning 
against Australian Silicon's proposed 
development of a charcoal factory on 
NSW's south coast, campaigners cel¬ 
ebrated the end of the battle. Australian 
Silicon informed the Australian Stock Ex¬ 
change that 'the Board have resolved that 
funds are better utilised improving the 
overall project parameters and not 
pursuing a lengthy legal battle'. 

• Legislation was passed late October to 
protect 105 000 hectares of the Victor¬ 
ian box-ironbark woodlands in new or 
expanded parks and reserves. This is one 
of the biggest wins for the conservation 
of Victoria since Mallee parks were 
created in north-west Victoria in 1989. 
The newly created parks and reserves 
will provide homes for threatened species 
such as the regent honey-eater, swift 
parrot and squirrel glider. 

• On 7 January the Age reported that 
Acting Premier John Thwaites said wood¬ 
chipping in the Wombat Forest had 
ended. The announcement came as part 
of a Department of Sustainability & En¬ 
vironment review of the timber-har¬ 
vesting arrangements for the north-west 
Melbourne region and included the 




You can bank on it? 


• The November issue of Wilderness News 
reported that on 1 November share¬ 
holders resolved to stop the Common¬ 
wealth Bank investing in the log¬ 
ging of old-growth forests. A group 
of shareholders concerned by the bank's 
16 per cent stake in Tasmanian logging 
company, Gunns Ltd, put forward the 
resolution. The resolution was supported 
by 94 million shares out of a total share 
pool of 413 million, gaining the greatest 
support for a shareholder resolution in 
Australia's corporate history. 

• On 6 November the Age reported that 
Tim Winton and Richard Hanagan 
had withdrawn their entries for the 
$40 000 Tasmania Pacific Fiction Prize in 
protest over old-growth logging in 
Tasmania. They joined a boycott of one 
of Australia's richest literary prizes because 
an arts festival linked to the prize was 
sponsored by the State timber agency. 
Forestry Tasmania. Early last year Winton 
donated a $25 000 literary prize to halt 
development on the coral Ningaloo Reef 

• Salinity hazard maps for Queensland's 
Fitzroy River catchment, published in 
November, have prompted the Australian 
Conservation Foundation to renew calls 
to reduce land clearing. The publication 
of these maps was followed by a Queens¬ 
land Government report showing that at 


Government also released satellite im¬ 
ages show that the equivalent of 18 foot¬ 
ball fields has been cleared each day be¬ 
tween 1999 and 2001. 

• In late August, after environmentalists had 
spent three years of campaigning against 
the burning of native-forest timber for 
electricity. Bob Carr announced that no 
wood-fired power stations will be 
built in NSW and that wood-fired power 
will not be sold as green electricity in the 
State. However, under the policy, 'saw¬ 
mill waste' may be used in power gener¬ 
ation and there are no details about how 


decision for the neighbouring community 
to take over management. 

• Figures published by NewspoU in October 
show that support for the environment 
was a top priority for voters. Sbcty- 
nine per cent of people polled rated the 
environment as a very important issue- 
support has not been as great as this 
since 1994. O 

Readers' contributions to this department, including high- 
resolution digital photos (on CD, not by email) or colour 
slides, are welcome. Items of less than 200 words are 
more likely to be published. Send them to Wild, PO Box 
415, Prahran, Vic 3181 or email wild@wild.com.au 
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GUIDE 

WRAPTOR 


2()()() FREESTYLE WORLD 

CHAMP AND 2001 SILVER MEDALIST 
ERIC SCiUTHWICK PROVES THJKV 
FOR THE WORLD’S BEST 
PADDLERS, EVEN THE . 

PADDLE IS OPTIONAL 
GO.DC; E IS HOW WE THRIVE /T 



Reviews 


A Step Too Far 

by Richard Yallop (Macmillan, 2002, 
RRP $30). 

In lanuary 2001 Peter Bland plunged 40 
metres into a crevasse just 12 kilometres 
short of completing a crossing of the Ant¬ 
arctic Peninsula. The story of this expedi¬ 
tion and the subsequent rescue, frame this 
account of Bland's driven, restless life as a 



sailor and polar traveller. Though lacking 
the compelling immediacy of an autobio¬ 
graphy, the fast-paced story constructed by 
journalist Richard Yallop probes into Bland's 
childhood, his relationships with family and 
friends as well as his history of heart surgery 
to reveal the forces behind his craving for 
adventure. 

Quentin Chester 

Shooting the Franklin 

by Johnson Dean (JF & S Dean, 2002, 

RRP $40 paperback, $60 hardback). 

Like Huck Finn on steroids, the author and 
his friends pioneered canoeing on Tasmania's 
wildest rivers—culminating in attempts on 
the Franklin. 

They took guns, dynamite and canoes 
they had made themselves down an un¬ 
explored river. 

There were two unsuccessful epics, with 
wrecked canoes, lives narrowly saved and 
long marches to safety, before—having sur¬ 
mounted numerous hazards—they com¬ 
pleted the first successful descent of the 
Franklin in 1958-59. 

Shooting the Franklin incorporates ad¬ 
ventures on other rivers including the King, 
Pieman and Gordon. The author teamed 
up with people like Olegas Truchanas and 
Peter Dombrovskis to make some of these 
trips. 


Primal Places 

by Chris Bell (Laurel Press, 2002, RRP $75). 

Tasmania's leading wilderness photo¬ 
graphers, exemplified by the late Peter 
Dombrovskis, have a long, proud tra¬ 
dition of producing breathtaking pub¬ 
lications. For many years Chris Bell 
has been an outstanding example of 
this select group. Primal Places, his 
latest offering, is right 'up there' with 
the best of the best. 

Subject matter is divided into three 
sections: 'Headwaters', 'Shorelines' 
and 'Islands'. Photography and pro¬ 
duction are superb throughout. 

The brief text complements the 
moods created by the masterful 
photography which itself covers a 
rich variety of subjects. 

Those who value wilderness- 
particularly Tasmania's unique 
form of it—will want to turn to 
Primal Places over and again for 
inspiration. They are unlikely to 
be disappointed. 

Chris Baxter 



When Bob Brown bought his little white 
farmhouse at Liffey he had not yet rafted 
the Franklin and he would not know until 
years later that the man who sold it to him, 
Johnson Dean, had been an early pioneer 
of the river. 



The book is well illustrated with photos 
and fine drawings. The adventurer's inno¬ 
cence and determination make the book a 
delight to read. For anyone interested in the 
dramas of the Franklin River, if s a must. 

Brian Walters 


Ski Touring India's 
Kullu Valley 

by CR Spooner (Alpine Touring Pub¬ 
lishing, 2002, RRP $32.95). 

This new cross-country ski guidebook, a six- 
year labour of love from Campbell Spooner, 
is the first published guide to India's Kullu 
valley in the State of Himachal Pradesh. It 



conveys the unique flavour of this extensive 
world-class touring region while providing a 
mountain (pun intended!) of detailed informa¬ 
tion, clear location maps and enticing photos. 
A must for any Telemark aficionado looking 
for superb skiing and new horizons. O 
Greg Caire 

Publications for possible review are welcome. Send them 
with a digital image of the cover for reproduction and 
RRP to Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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LE.D. technology 


Unique triangular LE.D. configuration 
Three brightness levels 
Two flashing modes 
Weighs less than 85 grams 
Up to 150 hours burn time 


LE.D. power with constant output 
converter 

Easily converts from LE.D. to high- 
output incandescent bulb (included) 
Waterproof 

Up to 40 hours burn time with LE.D.s 


switchback 


Combines LE.D. and incandescent 
lighting in one unit 
300+ hours burn time with LE.D.s 
Two independent power supplies 

• 2 X AA head-set 

• 4 X C-cell removable battery pack 
Three levels of brightness 
Waterproof 


Unique optical lens system that shines 

for over 150 metres 

150+ hours burn time 

Shock- and impact-resistant L.E.D. 

Waterproof 


Three high-output L.E.D.s 
150+ hours burn time 
Shock- and impact-resistant LE.D.s 
Waterproof 


Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd 
Call (02) 9438 2266 for your free brochun 
or nearest stockist 
sales@outdooragencies.com.au 
WWW. pri ncetontec.com 
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Melbourne Map Centre 
POBox55 
Holmesglen Vic 3148 
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RECYCLED 

RECREATION 


Australia's Leading 
Adventure Gear Factory Outlet. 
O Leading Brands 
ONew & Second Hand Gear 
O Factory Seconds 
O Demo Stock 
O Tents 
O Backpacks 
O Sleeping Bags 
O Footwear 
OGore-Tex Clothing 
O Climbing Equipment 
Let us sell your gear - 
quality equipment wanted. 


lOieVictoria Road, West Ryde NSW 2114 
Phone (02) 9804 6188 
Wentworth Building, University of Sydney NSW 2006 
Phone (02) 9566 2544 
99 Whitehorse Road, Blackburn VIC 3130 
Phone (03) 9894 4755 
110 Smith Street, Collingwood VIC 3066 
Phone (03) 9416 4066 

www.recycled-recreation.com.au 
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Wild Shot 



It's just as well that he's 
not carrying a pack! 
Alph Ldndrndn 








Comfort 


♦ Keeps you dry {25% more breathable than 
Classic GORE-TEX® fabnc) 

♦ Allows you natural freedom of movement 

♦ Lightweight and compact 

♦ Designed in Australia to weather the world 


Just because the weather changes doesn't mean your comfort 
level has to. The Pallin Vista, in men's and women's versions, 
has been designed to perform in all conditions. Stormtech XCR 
GORE-TEX material, patented Watergate closure, generous 
length and adjustable storm hood are GUARANTEED TO KEEP 
YOU DRY®. Articulated sleeves and double-ended zippers allow 
you to move more freely. Handwarmer and water-resistant map 
pockets are added for comfort and convenience. Weighing in at 
around 750g, it even rolls into its hood for storage. 















ENGINEERED TO ILLUMINATE YOUR WORLD 



ZIPKA 


The Zipka is the little sister of the Tikka. A roll-up strap system 
replaces the elasticated headband, making it even more compact and 
lightweight than the Tikka. The Zipka can be carried on the head, the 
wrist or the ankle. 64 gm (including batteries)! 


TIKKA 

TIKKA, a new generation in headlamp design. LED technology, half the 
weight and bulk of any conventional headlamp on the market. Broad, 
bright, white beam has incredible 150 hours of burn time. “So tiny, you 
can’t afford to leave borne without it.” 70 gm (including batteries)! 


MICRO 

MICRO, small and lightweight with a directable and focusable beam. 
The MICRO is a great, economical lamp for around the campsite, car, 
or portaledge. 100 gm. 


ZOOM 

ZOOM, great for night travel, perfectly 
balanced with a directable and focusable 
beam via Petzl’s patented rotating bezel. 
Our all-time best seller. 170 gm. 

ZOOM ZORA 

ZOOM Zora is a new version of the 
Zoom, with a 6-volt power supply for a 
longer burn time. 185 gm. 



Q. 

in 


free 


ZOOM ZORA BELT 

A long-lasting light, with an extension 
lead and battery pack which can be 
attached to your belt, reducing the weight 
on your head. 215 gm. 



DUO ^ 

Double light sources for flexibility, with one 
standard bulb for economical use, one halogen for 
route finding. Water resistant and ideal for wet- 
weather sports, or professional use. 200 gm. 


PETZL 

Distributed by Spelean P/L. Call 1 800 634 853 for your nearest 
stockist. http;//www.spelean.com.au http://www.petzl.com 





